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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthines; of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Are Unitarians Christians? 


FTER many months of argument and newspaper 
publicity, the Upper House of the Convocation 
of York, England, which means a supreme court 

of the Church of England, has decided that Unitarians 
are not Christians and that they may not occupy 
any pulpit in the English churches hereafter. 

The vote of the Bishops against issuing invitations 
to Unitarians in the future was twelve to none, the 
Bishop of Liverpool not voting. 

A great king, in a little country not far from Eng- 
land, once remarked, in his slow kindly way, “Some 
of these Bishops think that they are living in the 
Middle Ages.”’ So it seems to be in England. 

There is a great cathedral in England built and 
operated by devout Christians who are modern- 
minded. It is the seat of a Bishop who is one of the 
most enlightened of all the Bishops, the Right Rever- 
end A. A. David. Attached to the cathedral are two 
great men, Dean F. W. Dwelly and Canon C. E. 
Raven. Some months ago these men invited the Rev. 
Lawrence Redfern, a Unitarian pastor, to preach at 
a regular Sunday morning service at the cathedral, 
and about the same time they had Principal L. P. 
Jacks, the great Unitarian editor, author and teacher, 
to give three lectures at a non-liturgical service. 

Violent protest was made by the High Church 
party when these events were made known, Lord 
Hugh Cecil protesting to the Archbishop of York 
that it was ‘“‘a scandal in the face of Christendom.” 
The Bishop of Liverpool, the Dean and the Canon 
stuck to their guns, and the whole matter went to 
the supreme court of the church. 

Let us be a bit more explicit and say that, while 
millions of people in England are living and dying 
without benefit of clergy or the church, while hun- 
dreds of thousands are out of work, while the ideals 
of Christianity and the existence of civilization are in 
jeopardy from a threatened war, while intemperance, 
gambling, licentiousness, selfish pleasure-seeking, are 
rampant, the major energy of the Church of England 
for the space of six or eight months was directed to the 

scandal caused by two pure, noble men preaching and 
teaching in the Cathedral at Liverpool and uttering 
words that uplifted vast congregations. Are we all 
-mad? 

The Right Reverend Hensley Henson, Bishop of 


Durham, led the fight on the Unitarian menace. He 
said that there was danger of compromising, even 
fatally, ‘the claim of the Church of England to be a 
true branch of the Holy Catholic Church.” He 
introduced the resolution ordering that “a Bishop 
shall not extend an invitation to any person who does 
not hold, or who belongs to a denomination that does - 
not hold, the common Christian faith in Jesus as Very 
God of Very God, who for us men and our salvation 
came down from heaven and was made man.” 

It never must happen again, said the Bishops, 
and especially said the Archbishop of York. ‘We 
must take our stand on the full deity of Jesus.” 

In the Convocation the Bishop of Liverpool was 
the sole defender of the Unitarians. He asked his col- 
leagues if they thought that Christ would exclude 
from his circle men like Mr. Redfern and Dr. Jacks, 
and a host of Unitarians who had done so much for 
their fellow men. 

“T am not for a moment arguing against the 
necessity of creeds,” he said, “but can we be sure that 
Christ would have us discriminate between Christian 
and non-Christian on ground of creed alone? That 
would be to say that, however Christian a man may be 
in life and character, he is not to be reckoned a Chris- 
tian until he agrees to profess his belief in a formula 
which he regards as beyond human proof.” 

The service in which Dr. Jacks participated, 
the Bishop pointed out, was of a type differing from 
Anglican liturgical worship, and invitations to non- 
Anglicans did not imply approval of their theological 
position. The service was, in fact, an attempt at 
joint evangelism commended by the Lambeth Con- 
ference in 1930. 

As to whether Unitarians may be considered mem- 
bers of ‘Christian communions,” Dr. David said: 
“The popular conception of Unitarianism, namely, 
that its main tenet is the denial of our Lord’s divinity, 
is, so far as modern Unitarians are concerned, entirely 
mistaken. Asa body they make no dogmatic denial 
of that truth. What they stand for is the right to 
what they call free worship, free, on the one hand, from 
doctrinal formulas, and, on the other, from the dis- 
traction of those sectarian claims and ambitions which 
arise inevitably out of competing theologies. Hs- 
pecially would they be free from all attempts to define 
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what seemed to them indefinable. Among such 
definitions is, in their view, the Nicene affirmation 
that Jesus was Very God.” 


The Anglicans of Liverpool did not take the de- — 


cision of the Convocation as wise and noble. At a 
night service of commoners a week later Dean Dwelly 
and Canon Raven read two letters—the first a letter 
of apology from the cathedral authorities and the 
second a reply from Dr. Jacks. 

Through the courtesy of a prominent Unitarian 
layman of Boston we are able to give our readers the 
interesting account of this ‘commoners’ service’’ as 
given in the London Daily Mail. These letters, said 
the Daily Mail, took the place of the sermon. They 
are worth careful study. 

“Faith in episcopacy and in institutional religion 
has been rudely shaken,” is one of the sentences in the 
letter of the cathedral authorities. It is blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, runs the letter, to exclude 
from Christian fellowship Christians who do not ac- 
cept the findings of Lausanne. ‘‘We cannot and will 
not go back upon the road upon which you have 
helped to lead us,” they say to Dr. Jacks. 

Of the reply by Dr. Jacks it is enough to say that 
it is what we should expect from him. The Daily 
Mail runs in large black type his words: ‘‘In placing 
the interests of religion first, and the interests of church 
policy second, you have lit a candle in the Church of 
England that will not easily be put out.” 


* oe 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, D.D. 


ARVARD, home of New England independency 
H and maker of Congregational ministers for 
generations, gave no honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity at the recent Commencement. Co- 
lumbia, New York, the old King’s College of pre- 
revolutionary days, and a home of the Anglican tradi- 
tion, sent to New England and to the Old South 
Church of Boston for a man to honor with this degree 
—Russell Henry Stafford, already D. D. of Chicago 
and of Colby, and LL. D. of Oglethorpe. 

All this is most interesting, and much moralizing 
might follow profitably, but we content ourselves with 
the comment that a strong man has been honored and 
that we are delighted. 


* * 


ELECTING A MODERATOR 

HE Congregationalists had a problem on their 

hands at Oberlin when it came to the election 

of a moderator for the next two years. Dr. 

Jay T. Stocking of. St. Louis, a man of unusual power 

and charm, had been nominated weeks ahead by 

various people, and his candidacy had gained mo- 
mentum. 

Then Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn was put 
into the field. Immediately Dr. Stocking withdrew, 
and paid high tribute to the tireless labors of Dr. 
Cadman. 

But the issue had been raised. The friends of 
Dr. Stocking would not withdraw. For a time it 
looked as if one or the other of these two great leaders 
would have to be rejected. 


A way out was discovered. It was felt that Dr. 


Cadman was a man of large enough caliber to be given 
the position of Honorary Moderator, only once before 
tendered to any man, and he a President of the 
United States. So Dr. Cadman was elected Honorary 
Moderator, and Dr. Stocking Moderator. ‘The 
Moderator of the Christian Churches becomes an 
Associate Moderator. 

We like the way taken. Some people think it 
all right to have candidates put up only to be knocked 
down. It is better to let the true feeling of Congrega- 
tionalists be made manifest. In this connection it 
is interesting to discover that Dr. Cadman was severely 
criticized in private for “‘selling’’ his name and photo- 
graph to a nationally advertised product. The fact 
was that he never received a penny from the concern, 
that he never knew that the photograph with the prod- 
uct was to be sent broadcast, and that he did it to 
oblige a friend. 

It will take more than one photograph of Dr. 
Cadman taken to advertise a perfectly reputable 
commercial product to weaken his hold on the Ameri- 
can public or to dim our sense of gratitude for his 
services. 

As for Dr. Stocking, every one knows that he is 
a saint who can wield the sword of the spirit. 


* * 


DR. NEWTON IN LONDON 


R. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON on June 3 was 
welcomed to his old church in London, the 
City Temple, where he is to serve as summer 
preacher for three months. It makes no difference to 
City Temple that Dr. Newton has become rector of an 
Episcopal church. These London Congregationalists 
oe peak as in a man and his message—not in his 
abel. 

Dr. Newton preached a strong sermon on “Re- 
ligion as Friendship,’ which shows that he has lost 
none of his breadth and power. He closed with the 
words of Emerson: 

O Friend, my bosom said, 
Through thee the sky is arched, 
Through thee the rose is red. 
Me, too, thy nobleness has taught 
To master my despair; 
The hidden fountains of my life 
Are by thy friendship fair. 
* * 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
OHN HAYNES HOLMES is under fire from the 
ultra-radicals. He is a big man, big enough to 
praise when he finds something to praise, and 
nothing but fire, fury, frothing at the mouth, con- 
demning, denouncing, will do for the ultra-radical. 

J ohn Haynes Holmes says that President Roose- 
velt. is laying up fame and immortality for his ad- 
ministration in many directions, “but in none more so 
than in his relations with what have all too long been 
regarded as our foreign dependencies.” Dr. Holmes 
says that his release of the Philippines to independence 
“must rank Mr. Roosevelt among the great emancipa- 
tors of all time.’’ Almost as important, Dr. Holmes 
declares, “fs the new treaty with Cuba ending the 
long iniquity of the Platt amendment.” Another sig- 
nificant event was the visit of the Secretary of State 
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to Montevideo and the enunciation of a policy where- 
by we ended our attitude of overlordship and took our 
place among the nations of the Western World as 
one of the neighbors. 

We hope that before Mr. Roosevelt ends his 
term we shall be in a better relationship to the na- 
tions of Europe. 

* * 


YES, FAIR. IS FAIR 

HE Motion Pictures Producers and Distributors, 

Inc., issue bulletins to the press very frequently. 

One of the latest is a page from Pictures dated 

July 10 and called ‘Fair Is Fair.” It starts off with 

the sentence: “There is every indication that the 

church campaign against the picture business is get- 
ting out of hand.” 

We do not know of an editor in the field of re- 
ligious journalism who will not lie back in his chair 
and laugh when he reads that sentence. He will 
recall all the efforts running back over half a dozen 
years to keep such campaigns in hand—all the pick- 
ing of key people in clubs and universities and on boards 
and filling them full of the “true dope,” all the din- 
ners and lunches and palavers and speeches by the 
Will Hays organization—and then when he reads this 
revealing sentence, it will seem as if stupidity had 
reached its climax. 

The article complains of unfair tactics by Car- 
dinal Dougherty, Archbishop Curley, and Dr. Cad- 
man. Ye gods! Have the motion picture people 
never heard of coming into court themselves with clean 
hands? We once saw Wm. Howard Taft as Presi- 
dent flame up as a veritable volcano of rage over a 
complaint by a loan shark of the unfairness of methods 
used to curb the loan sharks, and in thunderous tones 
Mr. Taft laid down the principle that we have stated. 

“Fair is fair.” Ask the little country managers, 
ask the big city managers, how fair the producers have 
been in their dealings. Take block-booking, whereby 
the local theater has only a ten per cent choice as to 
what he will display. Take this last modification of 
block-booking of which the producers are making so 
much, to permit a local manager to withdraw a pic- 
ture when and if a whole community rears up on its 
hind legs and protests, making a decency campaign 
necessary in each instance. Yes, fair is fair, and 
the fairest action that we know of is to swat the whole 
crew of poisonous panderers as we would swat disease- 
carrying flies, and exterminate them. 

The allegation of unfairness is made against the 
newspapers as well as against churchmen. The news- 
papers, it seems, have opened up their columns to 
the news. Plaintively the last news release of the 
producers says that there is danger of the professional 
reformers getting into the situation. The newspapers 
are giving space not only to the Catholic bishops, but 
to all other organizations and people who are entering 
the campaign. Is this fair, my masters? Is it de- 
cent really to print the news about the Federal 
Council or the local federations of churches, or Zion’s 
Herald, or The Churchman, or Advance, or The Limng 
Church, or others who have been a thorn in the 
flesh of the producers for years? Ought the women’s 
clubs and men’s clubs and hundreds of other agencies 


getting back of this campaign to be played up? 
““You newspapers are making a mistake. It is amaz- 
ing what the desk men are letting get by.’’ The 
“publicity hounds,” “the phoneys,’ whom editors 
usually can spot, now are on the front page. How 


has the press fallen! Tears quickly follow laughter as 


we strike the pathetic places in “Fair Is Fair.”” Weep 
with us as uncontrolled laughter starts us weeping. 

Meanwhile we venture to assert that there is a 
legitimate use of the word fair in connection with the 
movies. 

It is not fair to be as indecent as one can get by 
with. It is not fair to slip a sex film in along with a 
decent film and compel children who want to see 
“Little Women” to witness something vile while 
waiting. It is not fair to attempt to control from 
New York what Brookline will show in its theaters. 
And it is not fair to present anything but the finest 
fun, the purest recreation, the greatest beauty, the 
truest education, of which the picture business is 
capable. 


*k Ox 


IN A NUTSHELL 


A weekly named T%me, published in New York, 
recently attacked Dr. Cadman, calling him “a bag- 
jowled . . . . voluble Congregational clergyman.” 
Except that the article ignores the main facts about 
Cadman, about his endorsement of a famous fountain 
pen, about his election as Honorary Moderator of the 
General Council, and everything else pertinent, it is 
useful in using up space which might be filled with 
other Smart Alec witticisms and cynicisms, which are 
the main stock in trade of the publication. 


In picking Dr. George Warren Richards to be the 
first president of the General Synod of the new Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, a recent union of two 
denominations, the church chose a pastor, teacher, 
author, theologian, and educational administrator, 
but, above all else, a sane, sensible, friendly man with 
much Christian vision and courage. 


Dr. J. T. Sunderland has contributed to The Moad- 
ern Review of Calcutta in the past twenty-five years no 
fewer than seventy-eight articles. Nearly a dozen of 
these are on eminent American Unitarians, including 
Channing, Parker, Emerson, Wm: Howe, and others, 
the last being on Charles W. Eliot, long president of 
Harvard. 


Even Gandhi, ‘‘who combines in his own land 
the prestige of the Prince of Wales and the sanctity 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury,” can have bombs 
hurled at him when he goes up against class preju- 
dice in a campaign for the untouchables. 


We are not wise enough to say how effective 
control of the liquor evil eventually will come, but it 
takes slight wisdom to declare that the alleged “‘sc - 
ence”’ of the fanatic never will bring it about. 


The Regents of the University of Minnesota by 
a vote of six to five abolished compulsory military 
training at the university. 
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Joint Apologia to Dr. Jacks 


For a statement of the events which led up to this 
service see our editorial, ‘‘Are Unitarians Christians?” 
in this issue. 
fe=a|N place of the sermon at the late evening “‘Com- 
IS i moners’ Service,’ a weekly, non-liturgical 
service at Liverpool Cathedral, June 17, the 
canon-in-residence, the Rev. T. E. Davey, 
read two letters. 
pa One was a powerful y phrased joint letter from 
the Dean of Liverpool, Dr. F. W. Dwelly, and the 
Rev. C. E. Raven, Emeritus Chancellor of Liverpool 
Cathedral, to Dr. L. P. Jacks of Oxford, and the other 
was Dr. Jacks’s reply. 

Dr. Jacks was one of the two Unitarian ministers 
whose appearance in the cathedral pulpit began a con- 
troversy which was discussed at last week’s York 
Convocation. 

Dr. A. David, Bishop of Liverpool, at the Con- 
vocation said he believed the cathedral authorities 
were right to invite Dr. Jacks to preach, because he 
spoke at a special service. The other Unitarian minis- 
ter had preached at an ordinary cathedral service, but 
Dean Dwelly had given an assurance that this would 
not happen again. 

Canon Davey said that the exchange of letters 
had taken place in the last few days. He read ex- 
tracts from each. 

The joint letter from Dean Dwelly and Emeritus 
Chancellor Raven stated: 

“We beg leave to express publicly to you our 
deep sense of regret and of remorse for the humiliation 
to which our invitation and your gracious acceptance 
of it have exposed you. That as a result of your fine 
spirit of Christian neighborliness your status as a 
Christian should have been impugned, that out of an 
act of fellowship there should have arisen this outburst 
of odium theologicum, is to us all a matter of which we 
are bitterly ashamed. 

“‘Anyone who reads your sermons and has ap- 
preciated your teachings will feel that this issue has 
been indeed a conflict between the spirit and the letter 
of discipleship; and those who know the contrast be- 
tween the Archbishop’s utterances on this occasion 
and his speeches in former years, and notably at the 
Church Congress in Southport in 1927, will have his 
faith in the value of episcopacy and of institutional 
religion rudely shaken. 

“In expressing to you our regret for what has 
taken place, may we take the opportunity to state 
what have been the ideals and the principles on which 
we of the Liverpool Cathedral have been acting? 

“We do so in order to answer once for all the ac- 
cusation that the invitation to you was an act of sud- 
den and ill-considered impulse, a deliberate attempt 
to provoke excitement, or a dramatic and shocking 
innovation. It might, indeed, be sufficient to point to 
the fact that the charge against us came from one who 
had little knowledge of the particular character of the 
cathedral, or of the local conditions, or of the theo- 
logical issues at stake. But it is due to you and to our 
sympathizers to set out the position in some fullness. 

“While we recognize the right of any society to 


impose tests upon its members and are not inclined 
to dispute the value for ourselves of the traditional 
creeds, we must make it plain that an attempt to fore- 


close the present inquiries by reference to ancient. 


formulae seems a method damaging to intellectual 


honesty and hard to reconcile with any belief in a. 


progressive revelation or-any true concept of the na- 
ture of God’s dealing with mankind. 

“We believe that history proves both the spirit and 
the methods of the heresy-hunters to be in the long run 
disastrous and self-destructive. 

‘‘When applied to a time of fresh discovery like the 
present and to men of spiritual character and mental 
uprightness we cannot too strongly deplore them. 

“For whatever be the justification for the use of 
test creeds in the age of Constantine—and the justi- 
fication even then is not easy—the present attempt 
to exclude all those who do not conform to the findings 
of the Lausanne Conference must strike any unpreju- 
diced mind as not far from blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit. 

“We have all seen in Liverpool, no less than 
elsewhere, the magnificent achievements in Christian 
service of those who by this decision are now denied 
fellowship with us and apparently full status as Chris- 
tians. 

“That men like the late Dr. Henry Hodgkin, who 
in 1926 preached for us, as you did, should be debarred 
from giving us assistance is not only a setback to the 
cause of religion, it exposes the futility of creedal tests 
and argues that those who would now impose them 
are either blind to the evidence of spiritual power or 
wilfully prefer tradition to truth. 

“Morris was at one time driven to agree with 
Pusey that they ‘did not believe in the same God.’ 
Faced with the Bishop of Durham’s resolution and 
speech we are constrained to a similar conclusion over 
the present issue. .... : 

Dean Dwelly and Canon Raven asserted that 
when the Liverpool Cathedral was consecrated the 
most representative leaders of the Church assured the 
authorities that a great opportunity lay before them 
and that they must strive to rise above narrow and 
sectional interests. 

“Not less plainly,” they continued, “was this 
advice emphasized by the present Archbishop at 
the Church Congress held three years after the con- 
secration in our own diocese (the 1927 Southport Con- 
gress). Our special services and our invitations to 
preachers of other denominations were a matter of 
common knowledge. 

“Our doctrinal position was fully explained at 
the Congress by our Bishop and by members of our 
Chapter; yet, far from receiving any censure from our 
distinguished visitors, we were not only commended 
for what we had done but exhorted to further ex- 
periments. 

“Dr. Temple, then Bishop of Manchester, in a 
speech, published in the report of the Congress, claimed 
that fellowship such as was manifested not only in 
inter-denominational activities like ‘Copec,’ but in 
the Labor Party or the W. E. A., was a consequence 
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and a proof of the activity of the Divine Spirit; that 
we, as churchmen, must recognize and accept it as 
such ; must enter into cordial relations with all who 
displayed it; must refuse to exploit them or to condemn 
them if their experience was not identical with our 
own. His speech was typical of the general sentiment 
of the Congress and is a curious comment on his recent 
attitude.” 

Canon Dwelly and Canon Raven pointed out 
that the invitation to Dr. Jacks was not an innovation. 
“On the occasion of the centenary of the British As- 
sociation General Smuts, who like yourself is free 
from any creedal or denominational allegiance, gave 
an address at the same service as that at which you 
spoke. 

“On the same occasion in our prayers we gave 
thanks by name for the work of Charles Darwin 
and many others. For this, which was surely a more 
serious break with tradition than our present action, 
we received not a word of criticism. 

“Indeed, we were both privately and publicly en- 
couraged by the same authorities who have now been 
sitting in judgment upon us.” 

The letter stated that the whole character of the 
service at which Dr. Jacks preached had been de- 
signed for such an opportunity. 

The help of men and women outside the ranks of 
Anglican clergy had been obtained to gain enrichment 
for the congregations and to testify to the unity under- 
lying ‘‘our present and largely out-of-date divisions.” 

The experience of the past ten years had entirely 
confirmed expectations. The service had grown stead- 
ily and the fellowship of its congregation now num- 
bered many thousands, some of whom were to be 
found all over the world and were known by the name 
of Commoners of Liverpool Cathedral. 

“For ourselves,” the letter concluded, “we not 
only thank you for the gift you have given us, but we 
assure you that whatever the consequences we cannot 
and will not go back upon the road on which you have 
helped to lead us.”’ 

Dr. Jacks’s reply was written from Great Stones, 
Shotover, Oxford, and stated: “I have to thank you 
most heartily for explaining in terms so comprehen- 
sive and lucid what it is that you in Liverpool Cathe- 
dral believe in, aim at, and hope for. 

“T find it an animating statement, full of encour- 
agement for those who believe in the face of many 
contradictions that the unity of mankind to be preached 
through the unity of Christendom is not an unattain- 
able ideal. 

“The general effect of your letter on my own 
mind is to confirm a long-held conviction that unless 
the churches of Christendom are able to transcend 
their institutional selfishness, their corporate self- 
seeking and uncharitable relations among them- 
selves, learning to help rather than to hinder one 
another and to bear each other’s burdens instead of 
increasing them; unless they are willing to put re- 
ligion before church policy, the days of organized 
Christianity are most assuredly numbered. 

“How seldom has any one of them played the part 
of the Good Samaritan to any other, how often that of 
the Priest and the Levite—or worse! 

“But here we have in the ideals you set before 


Liverpool Cathedral and in the action you have so 
courageously taken to achieve them a proof, not de- 
vitalized by reservations, that these deplorable habits 
are being overcome, and, what is more, that the 
Church of England is capable of giving a lead in 
overcoming them... . 

“Would that the Convocation of York had been 
minded to seize the opportunity for creating one more 
in response to the noble appeal of Bishop David—a 
name that will not readily be forgotten among the 
worshipers of God in Spirit and in Truth the world 
over. 

“““On one side of the line,’ said the Bishop of Dur- 
ham in introducing the resolution subsequently 
adopted by the Convocation of York, ‘stands the Holy 
Catholic Church. On the other stands the Unitarian.’ 
What sentence of excommunication could be more 
explicit? 

“The Unitarians according to this are extra ec- 
clesian. What that involves for the convinced Nicae- 
an weall know. Though the Bishops prudently or per- 
haps courteously refrained from mentioning it, extra 
ecclesian nulla salus. 

“Does the Convocation of York accept this? If 
not, its adhesion to the theology of Nicaea is not as 
complete as it might have been... . 

“Unitarians must now regard themselves as 
definitely excluded from Anglican pulpits. This, 
taken in itself, is a matter of no great importance 
either to the Unitarians or to the public at large. 
From another point of view, however, the matter has 
an importance well nigh impossible to exaggerate. 

“Tt arises from the fact that to effect and justify 
the exclusion of Unitarians Convocation was com- 
pelled, having no alternative, to define Christianity in 
terms of Nicaean theology. On what other grounds 
could Unitarians be excluded? Hardly as notoriously 
evil livers or as enemies of the human race, or as openly 
declaring themselves followers of Satan! 

“Go to, then. Let the Holy Catholic Church be 
defined as committed to the Nicene formula, and out 
the Unitarians go. Simple enough, but most unfor- 
tunately suicidal, for it has now become suftliciently 
apparent to all whose eyes are open that a religion 
which cannot live without the creed of Nicaea to 
support it is a dying religion.” 

Dr. Jacks stated that the effect of such a definition 
was a sweeping excommunication of knowledge, 
science, philosophy, and human culture in general. 

“This, needless to say,’ he continued, “is a 
calamity in which every section of the Christian 
Church would be involved. The visible church would 
run the danger of being reduced to dimensions visible 
only under a microscope, except, perhaps, for the 
Roman part of it. 

“To lock the Anglican gate against the risk of 
Unitarian trespass, that limited and not very formid- 
able danger, a procedure was followed like that of a 
man who pulls down the house in his efforts to get at 
a leak in the roof, or of a military commander who 
slaughters an entire population to make sure of a 
single fugitive. 

“‘As to the check you have received in Liverpool 
Cathedral from the Bishop of Durham’s resolution, I 
count it no more than what the pioneers of spiritual 
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progress must constantly expect in the course of their 
service. 

“T think the Convocation of York may be cred- 
ited with a humane desire to make the affair as light 
as possible to Unitarians and as little shocking as pos- 
sible to the religious world at large. My name was 
merely a symbol. The name of any other Unitarian 
would have served as well. 

“This bears witness to an advance in Christian 
courtesy which, after all, is hardly less to be welcomed 
as a sign of the times than an advance in Christian 
doctrine, of which the resolution and the support it 
received give no indication that I can discover—unless 
indeed, an exception can be made for the Bishop of 
Ripon, whose action in voting for the resolution I 
find not quite intelligible. 

“For these reasons the feeling of personal humili- 
ation which you think I may entertain as a result of 
the Bishop of Durham’s resolution, and for which you 
so graciously apologized, has in my own mind no 
existence whatsoever. 

“T should recommend my fellow-Unitarians, 
were they to consult me in the matter, to make no 
protest, but to endure whatever has to be endured— 
and it is not much—in silence. They are not the chief 
sufferers... . 

“T eagerly accepted your invitation and now look 
back, not with any feeling of humiliation, but that of a 
satisfaction that would be complete were it not tem- 
pered by a foreboding that the Church of England has 
done itself an injury in expressing disapproval of your 
action. 

“In placing the interests of religion first and the 
interests of church policy second you have lit a candle 
in the Church of England that will not easily be put 
out. 

‘‘Were I to lodge a grievance it would be a fair 
retort that I have brought it upon myself by doing 
that which I knew would be resented by certain ele- 


ments in the Church of England and perhaps lead to 
my Christian status being impugned. I did know, 
and willingly accept the consequence undisturbed, 
unhurt, unrepentant and conscious of nothing to re- 
pent of. Believe me, you have nothing to apologize 
for. 

“For the trouble thus caused to you and to the 
public of Liverpool I cannot claim to be wholly irre- 
sponsible, since I might have prevented it, at least for 
the time being, by declining your invitation. I will 
conclude, therefore, by reversing the position as- 
sumed in your letter, and offer my own apology to you 
and the Bishop.” 

Dr. Jacks says there could be no question that 
Convocation was on firm ground when it asserted that 
the ancient cathedrals of England were historically 
bound up with the theology of Nicaea, “‘notwith- 
standing,” he says, “the fact that they were founded 
and built by those who held it in a different context 
from that of their present possessors.”’ 

“Had Archbishop Temple invited me to speak in 
York Minster, or the Bishop of Durham in Durham 
Cathedral, or sanctioned an invitation from the Dean, 
I think I should have prayed to be excused as feeling 
myself too out of place in either; that I should have 
been so overwhelmed with surprise that really there is 
no telling what I might have done. 

“But somehow it was different when the invitation 
came from you in Liverpool. I reflected that Liver- 
pool has a somewhat different manner of life and 
a different outlook on the universe from that of our 
ancient cathedral cities, and something of the Liver- 
pool spirit which I lived long enough in the city to 
capture took possession of me. 

“The Convocation of York has now decided that 
I was a trespasser, but at the same time with your in- 
vitation and the Bishop’s sanction behind it, it all 
aah to myself to have been a sufficient pass- 
port.” 


The Churches and the Social Crisis 


Robert Whitaker 


whether it be of Jew or Gentile, of Catholic 
or Protestant, of orthodoxy or of the 
modern sects, confronts the social crisis and 
chaos of the present hour with an attitude, in the 
main, of detached emphasis upon institutional, in- 
dividual, and ideological lines. Where there is social 
concern it is almost wholly confined to the ministry, 
or priesthood, or rabbinate, of the regular bodies in 
the historic area, and is characteristically sporadic 
and incidental, that is it springs from and has to do 
with immediate situations such as the stress and 
strain in the agricultural areas of California and 
Washington, or the present strike of the longshoremen 
and their allies up and down the Pacific Coast. 

Here and there, hardly recognized as yet, there is 
an effort to get at the revolutionary implications of 
religion itself, and to plead with impassioned energy 
for the self-abdicating efficiency of the doctrine of the 
“Suffering Servant,” or the “surrender to the Cross,” 
as adequate to effect all necessary social change, 


even beyond the demands of communism. “The 
Cross or the Communist,” says Stanley Jones, for 
the foreign field of missionary effort, and the home 
field is beginning to echo with the same refrain. 
Practically, however, this means as yet little more 
than. the willingness of certain prophet souls in the 
pulpit to risk ministerial standing and livelihood, and, 
dearer yet, opportunity for carrying on the service to 
which they have devoted purpose, preparation, and 
program intended to cover a lifetime, either for a 
forced intermittence of pastoral tenure or for the 
abandonment of the ministry under the compulsions 
of heretical repute. 

Recently I have asked this question, or rather 
this series of questions, growing out of the reading of 
Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison’s book, “The Social 
Gospel and the Christian Cultus.” The questions 
have been addressed to the minister, and to the minis- 
ter who has manifested more than the ordinary degree 
of interest in industrial and economic problems. Here 
they are: 
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“Do you agree with Dr. Morrison that the 
Social Gospel is the Gospel? 

“Have you any layman in your church who is 
more radical than you are with respect to concern for 
the Social Gospel? 

“Are your young people interested in social is- 
sues? . 

“Are the women of your church interested in 
social issues? 

“Is there anyone in your church interested on 
these lines as much as you are yourself? That is, is 
there any initiative toward social emphasis proceeding 
from the membership of your church?”’ 

I cannot claim to have carried out this question- 
naire in a formal way over any large area, or length of 
time. But I have known the Pacific Coast now as 
long as it required, according to apostolic testimony, 
to build Herod’s Temple in Jerusalem, forty and 
six years. Nearly seven years of this period I have 
had residence and ministry in the Pacific Northwest, 
which have given me exceptional opportunity to know 
Washington and Oregon. Ten years of this period I 
have known even more intimately the more compact 
area of Southern California. Except for a year on the 
teaching force of the University of Nevada at Reno, 
and several briefer periods of foreign travel and 
comprehensive survey of every section of our own 
country, I have spent the balance of these nearly 
thirty years in central California, where an experience 
of Home Mission Superintendency gave me fairly in- 
timate contact with a very considerable number of 
churches. Social evangelism of later years, without 
regard to denominational or ordinary evangelical 
lines, has widened this acquaintance within the Pacific 
religious field. 

This following testimony I bear reluctantly, both 
as the sequence of the questions given above to the ex- 
tent that I have used them, and as a conclusion from 
the acquaintance with organized religion in this area 
indicated above, that only very rarely will the minister 
himself admit anything beyond a definitely secondary 
interest in religion as emphatically concerned with the 
rebuilding of society; that the instances in which any 
member of the church exceeds the minister in social 
awareness and intensity of interest is much rarer yet; 
and that beyond interest in the temperance issue and 
the child-labor issue, these none too generally, the 
women of the churches are poorly responsive to the 
Social Gospel. The young people are increasingly 
touched with interest in the issue of war and peace, 
and its concomitant, military training in the public 
schools, for reasons obvious enough. But this interest, 
on their part, has made no profound impression upon 
the young people’s societies as such, except here and 
there. At a great world’s Sunday school convention 
which I attended within very recent years in Los 
Angeles, the closing session, with its thousands of 
young people present, addressed by outstanding figures 
in that organization and related youth and missionary 
enterprises, was passionately exhorted to interest in 
missions and in prohibition, with tragic silence as 
to either international or industrial war. Other ses- 
sions may have given heed to these issues, but if so, 
the reports which passed under my eyes and ears 
did not indicate it. 


Almost without reservation it can be said of 
Pacific Coast religion, in its organized form, that so- 
cial-economic initiative does not belong to the mem- 
bership of the churches, or to the religious societies 
which follow lightly the church form. Where it is 
present so as to be perceptible to the outsider the 
minister is responsible for it, and is ordinarily con- 
fronted with such feeble or divided response as to en- 
danger his ministry by giving more than the mildest 
emphasis to it. Even the minister’s response, except 
for locally exceptional situations, is quite incidental to 
his main ministry, and is frequently the reaction to 
the stimulus of demand from usually non-church- 
going labor leaders. ‘Labor Day” is not of church 
origin, however formally observed by the churches, 
or rather, | should say, by the ministry of the 
churches. 

There is a political inclination toward the So- 
cialist Party among ministers and church people upon 
which I have not touched, which may seem to con- 
trovert in considerable measure the judgments I have 
so far set forth. But this is not of church origin, and 
until very lately has had little direct expression 
through the pulpit, as most church people would think, 
rightfully so. It is an incidental of citizenship rather 
than church membership, and does not mitigate 
against the conclusion that organized religion as such 
has no general conviction of social reconstruction as. 
having anything like the place in the work of the 
churches which pertains to effort on behalf of the in- 
dividual’s inner experience. The churches are not 
greatly concerned even with the intelligence of their 
members; they are concerned primarily with the 
inner harmony and respectability of individuals. This 
is putting it bluntly, because briefly, but church life 
as a whole bears it out. 

And herein is the limitation of the occasional 
impassioned note which stresses the revolutionism 
implicit in religion itself. Let it be granted that 
Christ is more radical than Marx, and let this insist- 
ence upon the implicit revolutionism of Jesus be broad- 
ened to the recognition that a like revolutionism is 
implicit in all religion that goes beyond dogma and 
formula. Is the issue between Christ and Marx ade- 
quately stated or understood when emphasis upon 
the conclusion to which a perfect profession of religion 
would lead is made? Is it not rather at the point of 
understanding as to how social forces originate and 
operate that Marx challenges organized religion, with a 
challenge which most religionists, including many with 
sacrificial social interest, deliberately and determinedly 
ignore? 

Neither sporadic crusading in particular economic 
crises on the part of courageous ministers, and their 
lay supporters, nor the less spectacular pronounce- 
ments of other ministers as to the requirements of an 
all but monastic surrender of privilege in following 
Christ, promises to save organized religion to effective 
functioning in present world change. Both of these 
will be swept away when there shall develop another 


_ inundation of social hysteria as July 1914 witnessed 


in Europe, and April 1917 in the United States of 
America. Unless religion can function to a more ef- 
fective understanding of how social catastrophes 
come to pass, why the masses meet them with such 
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bewilderment and disunity, and how it is that a ruling 
class will wreck itself and the civilization which it 
dominates rather than yield to rational and moral 
appeal, the social impotency of the churches will 
continue, and will work disaster to organized religion 
as revolutionary distress and drive increase. There is 
no substitute for understanding where organic disorders 


prevail. There is no economic understanding in the 
churches, and no general desire for it. Religion may 
not be, of necessity, the opium of the people, but 
opium is the religion of the people, comfort, con- 
solation, diversion, entertainment, even to a personal 
enjoyment of God which may drive society all the 
faster into the ditch. 


A Crusading Church in Days of Revolution’ 


Hubert C. Herring 


esy, but what, after all, are speeches for if 
not for conjecture and prophecy? Let me, 
then, suggest some of the directions in which we may 
be embarked. 

First, we are definitely headed toward the totali- 
tarian state. The totalitarian state is that in which 
the interests of each individual are reckoned the con- 
cern of all. Each bushel of potatoes or of peanuts is an 
affair of state. The maker of shoes will no longer be 
free to produce as many shoes as he pleases without re- 
gard to other makers of shoes, and without regard to 
the wearers of shoes. The state will increasingly be- 
come supreme, and the rights of the individual will 
correspondingly decrease. In such a state, individual 
freedom will be disciplined and regimented. This 
may be distasteful, but it is inevitable. Much of this 
regimentation has already come to pass. I thought 
to myself the other day, I shall pass the traffic on the 
right instead of on the left. I tried it, and found my- 
self in the resolute arms of the state police. It cost 
five dollars and a trip to His Honor, the judge, to 
teach me about Section 8B on the traffic code of the 
State of New York. 

Regimentation is with us. We become inured to 
it. There were times when you sent your child to 
school, or not, as you pleased; times when you placed 
your open garbage can at your doorstep if you were so 
minded; times when you emptied your sewer into the 
lake; times when you left the snow on your front 
walk if you were too lazy to shovel it away. Those 
times are no more. At a thousand and one points in 
the daily routine of living, we are told to be good 
neighbors, and if we aren’t, the corner policeman 
rings the doorbell. The human race congenitally 
abominates policemen, but it increasingly accepts 
them. 

There will be more regimentation. In 1919, a 
great strike broke out in the steel industry, and there 
was a great to-do among the executives of the United 
States Steel Corporation because a lot of busybodies 
asserted that the steel masters had no right to work 
men twelve hours a day. The United States Cor- 
poration was righteous in its heat. Its masters de- 
manded: Whose business is this? Who owns the 
mines and the furnaces and the blasting mills? Who 
owns the stock, common and preferred? Then arose 
the people of the United States, and told them. The 
twelve-hour day passed. During the fifteen years 
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since that strike the country has ridden the dizzy 
heights of the speculative boom and has plunged into 
the depths of a depression which outranks any ex- 
perience through which the country has ever passed. 
And now the 598,000 steel workers are up in arms 
again. This time they demand that the steel com- 
panies recognize the unions, recognize the right of la- 
bor to bargain collectively through representatives 
of their own choice. The august Iron and Steel In- 
stitute met, and vowed solemnly that never would it 
recognize the unions. Again the unspoken refrain of 
the steel masters is the same which was voiced by them 
when the demand came for the ending of the twelve- 
hour day. Plaintively they cry: Has it come to this, 
that we are no longer free to run our business in our 
own way? Slowly but surely the answer is becoming 
plain: No, you are not free. It is not your business. 
Your business undergirds the welfare of the nation. 
You will accept the dictate of the nation and there will 
be no appeal from that. 

Social control of the means of production is a 
clear postulate of democracy. The rights of six and 
one-half millions are bound up with the industrial 
policies and the social philosophy of the two hundred 
men who control the coal, the steel, the automobile, 
and the textile business of the nation. Back of those 
six and one half million workers are twenty million 
others who depend upon their wages. The day is past 
when the few hundred who dominate these great indus- 
tries can make their decisions upon the basis of their 
profits, their prides, and their ambitions. If they 
plead the sacred cause of freedom, they will be told 
that the owners of industry possess no freedom which 
conflicts with the freedom of the larger number. 

The N. R. A. is the first national attempt to state 
and apply the principle that no man lives to himself. 
It is argued that the N. R. A. is clumsy and unwork- 
able. This may be true, but it is significant as launch- 
ing a new and necessary national policy of social con- 
trol. The economic life of the nation is so interrelated 
and tangled that it is inconceivable that the old god 
laissez faire can be restored to his throne. 

Second, we hope to move toward an increasingly 
democratic state. Democracy, says Webster, is that 
form of government in which the supreme power is 
retained by the people.” It is our task to see to it 
that the state which, whether we like it or not, will 
become increasingly totalitarian, shall also become 
Increasingly democratic. Are the two ideals antag- 
onistic? I doubt it. I believe that-an intelligent 
democracy, buttressed by: the common hopes and 
pooled intelligence of the people, affords the only basis 
for a state fit to assume the guidance of our common 
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life. The totalitarian state tends to negate democracy. 
Witness Russia, Germany and Italy. It is a question 
whether we can build more wisely than they. . 

Third, we will move toward new motives. The 
profit motive rules supreme in the industrial era. The 
profit motive stands bankrupt, shivering and shaking 
as the chill winds of economic revolution bear down 
upon it. The day of profit is done, in any such sense 
as the word has been used during the past one hun- 
dred years. The assumption by the state of the prin- 
ciple of responsibility for the welfare of all its citizens 
carries the corollary of increased taxation. The 
makers of profit, on the one hand, create a national 
economic situation in which from ten to fifty million 
do not share in the profits. The state turns upon the 
profit makers and cuts ten per cent, twenty per cent, 
seventy-five per cent, from their profits in order to 
equalize the load. This happens today. The next 
step is already apparent. The state says to the steel 
master: You must use more men, each man will work 
less hours, each man will receive more pay. The state 
goes on to say: You must cut your executive salaries, 
you must limit dividends, you must co-ordinate your 
production with your competitors. If this does not 
work—this controlled and regimented capitalism—the 
time will soon come when the state will say to the steel 
master: Your business is no longer yours; you will 
move out and the state will move in. You do not like 
the picture? It does not matter. The logic of events 
will transcend our likings. 

New motives for old. The day comes when the 
production of corn and steel, butter and sewing ma- 
chines, will be for the use of the people, not for the 
coining of profit. Production for use—the formula 
seems so logical and so reasonable that we can almost 
persuade ourselves that we have always believed in it. 
But we have not. Under the untamed individualism 
of the past century, production has been keyed to 
profit. The new day comes. In it, we will take our 
assignments as engineers in the nation’s service. We 
will raise corn, preach sermons, teach school; we will 
be assured security from the terrors of old age, sickness, 
unemployment, and do our tasks. Furthermore, I 
prophesy that we will like it. We will see the melting 
of the old molds. Classes will disappear. The dignity 
of man will be exalted. We will learn to respect all 
workers, whether in the coal fields or in the wheat 
fields or in the bacteriological laboratory. Shoes will 
be made for children’s feet, not for dividends. Corn 
will be produced and prepared for the appeasing of the 
hunger of men who work, not for speculative profits 
in the Chicago pit. In that day fear shall pass away, 
and in economic quietness and confidence shall we 
find our strength. It is more than a dream. The 
American nation is in the midst of groping, uncertain 
experimentation which looks toward the day of such 
social control. These experiments may fail. But the 
logic of the situation is implacable. 

This, then, is the world in which the church is set. 
It is a world in revolution. The church’s task must be 
reappraised and redetermined in the light of that un- 
escapable fact. 

The great days of the church were those in which 
the church, girt with high resolve, set out upon its 
great crusades. Such were the days when 124 years 


ago a group of men met in the shadow of a haystack 
and resolved to win the world to Christ. Such were 
the days when the first home missionaries followed the 
covered wagons to Ohio and Illinois and Colorado and 
California, preaching the word, establishing churches 
and proclaiming that America’s destiny lay with the 
Christian Church. Such were the days when out 
of the abolition movement came the American Mis- 
sionary Association, pioneer in carrying education and 
healing to the Negro, the Indian and to others who 
were forgotten. I have no desire to belittle these 
great crusades of the church. Their record stands as 
our proud heritage. Nor would I deny the validity of 
these time-tested crusades for today. Never was there 
greater need for missionaries who will truly interpret 
to other nations our dearest hopes and convictions. 
Never were there more home mission frontiers which 
we cannot neglect. Never was the Negro in greater 
need of all help in assuring him a fair share in the 
country’s bounty. To these crusades we have rallied; 
to them we must still rally; their expression may 
change; their fundamental emphasis is as sound today 
as it was yesterday. 

The older day called forth its crusades. These 
new and revolutionary days call for new. Years ago 
Josiah Strong said that the next great awakening in 
the Christian Church would come with the Rediscovery 
of the meaning of the Kingdom of God. 

That hour is here. The evidence is clear. Across 
the country, churches, ministers, laymen—locally, in 
district and state assemblies—have been expressing 
their social hopes in resolutions against war, against 
race bigotry, against economic exploitation; for a 
planned and just state, for constructive work for a 
warless, just society. These resolutions are straws in 
the wind. They tell me that the church is concerned, 
eager, determined. Never was there a finer and more 
devoted body of ministers. Never were there more 
laymen who face the church with open eye and heart 
and with high hopes that she may be able to serve 
this new age. 

There is no time to be lost. The scene shifters 
are at work. The recutting of society’s pattern pro- 
ceeds at a pace swiftly accelerated. No man can 
safely foretell what sort of pattern it will be. Now is 
the time, therefore, for the church to demand that 
certain human basic values be not forgotten. 

First, let the church demand that the dignity of 
the individual not be lost in the process of regimenta- 
tion. The growth in the power of the state, the rapid 
increase in the functions of the state, will undoubtedly 
threaten sound human values. Let the church stand 
for the right of the individual to speak out. Let the 
church stand for the fullest freedom of speech. Let 
the church become the protagonist of the freedom of 
the press. Let us cling to our historic Anglo-Saxon 
faith in the tonic value of free expression for all. Let 
us be insistent upon the freedom of communist, anar- 
chist, and every dissenter to tell his story as he pleases. 
Let us stand for the right of the church to testify to 
her faith as she pleases—and this will not exclude the 
rights of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Second, let the church stand as the unflinching 
partisan of the rights of racial minorities. When the 
Mexican is denied elemental human rights in the Im- 
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perial Valley; when even-handed justice is withheld 
from the Scottsboro boys and from Angelo Herndon; 
when the Protestant hospitals of New York or Chicago 
are closed to Jewish doctors; when the hotel doors of 
our great cities are slammed in the face of the Negro— 
our whole white Anglo-Saxon civilization is indicted. 
The church must shoulder itsshareof the responsibility. 
The churches of the land have spent much money 
and have given much time to being generous; the hour 
has struck when she must take an even greater interest 
in being just. 

Third, let the church espouse the cause of the 
economically weak. This is the most grievous and 
difficult of all the demands upon the church today. 
The church is historically aligned with the strong. 
Her program demands money, much money. She 
builds buildings and has endowments. Her repre- 
sentatives have traditionally found comfort in sitting 
in the chief seats at the chief feasts of the mighty. 
The church is today despised and rejected by the 
spokesmen for labor. She is accounted the hand- 
maiden of the economic masters, and rare it is that an 
intelligent leader of labor believes in the reality of the 
social protestations of the church. The church is 
spotted with the marks of the capitalist order, and 
few believe that the church can change her spots. If 
this be true, there will be no place for the church in 
the coming days. But is it true? We can but search 
for the answer. 

Fourth, let the church lift up her voice in effective 
demand that in all of our recutting of the American 
pattern we do not forget the obligation to think and 
plan in international terms. The New Deal, interest- 
ing and hopeful as it may be as an approach toward a 
new national economic order, appears strangely obtuse 
as it deals with the world scene. Washington repeats 
the old phrases, and speeds up the building of a new 
navy. In the face of world-wide nervousness and 
misery, Congress, within one year, appropriates over 
two billion dollars for our army and navy. What 
manner of New Deal is this? For what are we pre- 
paring? Whom shall we fight? The church must have 
words with the war-makers. She must say to them in 
unmistakable words that the day for such folly is 
gone. 

The church has the opportunity to prove how 
effective an agency education can be. She can gather 
up and project the will and mind of millions of people 
in this matter of war. She can help to counteract the 
insidious propaganda of the makers of guns and battle- 
' ships; the specious arguments of the die-hard super- 
patriots who batten on discord; the shirt-tearing of the 
one hundred per cent Americans. She can, if she will, 
furnish the instrument through which millions of men 
and women can, with level voice and clear logic, de- 
mand a return to sanity. Resolutions are not enough 
no matter how they may ring. There must be steady 
education and resolute organization if the mind of the 
church is to be made clear and effective. There is 
nothing inevitable and predetermined about war. 
There is no organization potentially stronger for the 
ending of war than the church. 

This is the new crusade. At the end of the road 
lies not the Holy Grail, nor an empty tomb, but the 
realization of the Kingdom of God. It is the new 
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society in which brotherhood comes into its own, 
sweeping away lies, cruelty, and the injustice of man 
to man, and substituting a social order in which the 
corporate institutions of mankind are refashioned to 
assure a fair share in the world’s bounty to all without 
regard to race or class or creed. It is a society in which 
war will be unthinkable and poverty an evidence of 
social sin. 

There are one million of us in this fellowship of the 
Congregational and Christian churches of America. 
Our churches are scattered in cities and towns and 
countryside from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
Canada to Mexico. We have great boards with en- 
dowments and leaders. This new crusade for a just 
and generous society and a warless world makes its 
appeal to every agency of our churches. Teach the 
children in the first primary grades the lessons of 
brotherhood. Apply those lessons in terms of the at- 
titudes toward the Negro and the Jew. Drive them 
home. Enlist the children of ten, and the young 
people of fifteen. Put this crusade at the center of our 
women’s missionary programs, of our men’s clubs. 
Keep it at the center of our preaching. Let it never 
be absent in the planning of our state conferences. 
Make this crusade the test of the effectiveness and 
the validity of everything done by the American 
Board, the American Missionary Association, the 
Church Extension Boards, the Education Society. 
Make it clear that the first and chief demand of every 
church school teacher, of every leader of young people, 
of every minister, of every state superintendent, of 
every secretary of every board, is that he shall be a 
crusader. Only passionate battlers for a just society 
and a warless world have a right to exercise the priestly 
and the prophetic functions of these high offices. We 
cannot expect that they will agree upon the way to 
the stars; we have the right to demand conviction 
that the stars are not out of reach. 

We are debating what this new crusade means in 
terms of the programs of our national boards. Many 
of us are convinced that it means radical revision of 
many of these programs. A new standard of values 
must be raised. Traditional tasks must be reappraised. 
The excellent will continue; much that is good must 
yield to the new needs of new days. 

This new crusade calls for bluntness. There is 
nothing about politeness either in the Ten Command- 
ments or the Sermon on the Mount. We must call sin 
by its right name. Pirates and their piracy must be 
done away. War-makers and their allies in public 
life must be called murderers, and their murdering 
must be ended. The inciters to race hatred must 
be given short shrift. 

It calls for devotion. The new crusade will not 
succeed unless buttressed with that sort of devotion 
which counts all things lost if we may gain the new 
society. It calls for a devotion equal to that possessed 
in rare degree by the communists whose visions have 
been fired. If we do not like the communist’s dream 
of the ideal state, we can learn from him that there is 
no short cut to any worthy goal. 

LG calls for the taking of risks. The church will 
lose prestige with many of the powerful if she stands 
four-square for the new social order and for the ending 
of the war madness. The church, to the degree in 
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which she is successful in her crusading, will destroy 
what appear solid economic values. The churches 
have roots in the present economic order. There is 
no apology necessary. Churches, in common with 
other institutions, own land and buildings, stocks 
and bonds. Some of these stocks and bonds are in 
companies which must inevitably face the clear man- 
date of an aroused national conscience. If the churches 
demand even-handed justice to the workers and 
the consumers of the country, if this demand becomes 
effective in the national policies toward the steel in- 
dustry, the aluminum industry, the automobile in- 
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dustry, the textile companies and the public utilities, 
the value of the endowments of our churches and 
boards will inevitably be imperiled. This is more than 
arisk. It isa certainty. The church must lose itself, 
if it is to find itself. 

It calls for the undergirding of faith; faith in the 
goodness of man, in the possibilities inherent in man; 
faith in all kinds of men, without regard to race or 
color or creed; faith in the possibilities of man to reach 
heights to which they never dared aspire. It means 
faith in the Kingdom of God which lies at the heart 
of all Jesus said and did. 


The Genius of Christian Worship in Free Churches 


John M. Trout 


widespread revival of interest in both the 
theory and practice of Christian worship. 

Friedrich Heiler calls attention to sig- 
nificant movements in some of the ancient Orthodox 
Greek Churches, by which congregations are taking 
the place of choirs in making the age-old responses to 
priests in the service. Among Roman Catholics re- 
searches are being carried on by the Benedictines 
and other orders, designed to bring to light the litur- 
gical treasures of the early church, and ‘“‘to renew 
the living spirit of public worship” by a return to the 
same. Recently also a distinguished Lutheran of 
the mystical type has proposed for the German 
Churches introduction of what he calls “‘a sacrament 
of silence,’ somewhat after the order of Quaker 
practice. Both in England and to a lesser degree in 
America the Anglo-Catholic movement has used the 
centenary of the beginnings of the Oxford Movement 
for new emphasis upon the value of liturgy for faith 
and life. 

As one would expect, this rising tide of liturgical 
interest has affected also those so-called free churches, 
among which until now the forms of worship have 
been held secondary to substance and spirit. Quite 
generally newer hymnals are provided with more or 
less elaborate orders of worship. Formal prayers 
for the beginning and close of services are included, 
likewise, in some cases, choral and congregational 
confessions, ascriptions of praise and responses of 
various kinds. In many of these freer denominations 
commissions on devotional life and liturgy have been 
appointed which are constantly urging upon pastors 
and congregations the need for more “order” and 
uniformity in the practice of Protestant worship. 
Those who attend the stated assemblies of these groups 
notice the increasing amount of time withdrawn from 
debate and devoted to “model” services of worship 
under the leadership of those regarded as ‘‘expert”’ in 
the conduct of devotions. In remodeling old churches 
and in building new ones there is noticeable leaning 
among free churches in the direction of chancels and 
lecterns and altars, once sternly rejected because of 
their too-close association with mere “‘form”’ or with 
superstitions and abuses of various kinds. 

Considered as a whole developments along the 
lines indicated show that the religious sense is alive 
and constantly seeking for appropriate and adequate 


ways in which to give this consciousness expression. 
In so doing, however, all churches, and especially 
free churches, have to recognize the fact that as we 
ascend in the scale of life and values it becomes more 
independent and original, with the result that mere 
copying of ancient forms may become more and more 
barren. If anywhere,.in Protestantism life’s the thing. 
It was born in an overwhelming passion for reality, 
and that continues to be its dominating genius. If 
variation is one of the marks of spiritual creativeness, 
then in free churches the right will be reserved to 
break through rubrics and formulas of all kinds in or- 
der to express feelings and ideas which are uppermost 
at the moment. 

Such reservation does not imply the lack of keen 
historic sense and of reverence in free churches. On 
the contrary, the urge to progress is intensified and 
guided by full recognition of the reality and beauty 
of ancient liturgies for the times that produced them. 
Valid and vital once, it does not necessarily follow 
that such liturgies are vital and valid under all condi- 
tions or for all periods. 

Full reversion to the first century fellowship is 
no more possible liturgically than doctrinally, be- 
cause the ‘‘Come, Lord Jesus” of early Christians, 
and most of the ardent prayers that have come down 
to us from very early times, have for their background 
a world view no longer held or tenable. So that when 
we use first or even second century material in public 
worship without fundamental revision we do so at 
the risk of reality. 

Probably in perfection of form and magnificence 
the liturgies of the ancient Eastern Churches have 
never been surpassed. But before incorporating 
these into the worship of free churches, those respon- 
sible for it need to reflect how uniformly these expres- 
sions of prayer and praise were outpouring of spirits 
fleeing from this present evil world and seeking con- 
solation in a higher, transcendent sphere. As John 
of Damascus put it long ago, 


From death to life eternal, 
From this world to the sky, 

Our Christ has brought us over, 
With hymns of victory. 


Nothing could well be more remote from the spiritual 
mood of Christians in the twentieth century, intently 
bent upon saving their world or perishing with it. 
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The dramatic splendor of the Roman mass does 
not conceal from any reflecting worshiper the fact that 
from beginning to end, in symbol and in action, this 
great liturgy proceeds upon the basic supposition that 
the soul’s salvation is primarily a transaction on behalf 
of the soul, not a process in which the soul itself shares 
actively and constructively. Salvation is something 
to be received rather than something to be achieved. 
So that it is hard to see how confessions, absolutions, 
ascriptions or creeds drawn from Roman sources can 
help millions of Christians now living and acting under 
the conviction that peace and joy and justice which 
they long for are values that have to be won mainly 
through their own efforts. 

In art of every kind it is always easier to copy 
than to create. So in the art of worship. Churches 
fall back upon old forms because without the vitality 
capable of producing new liturgies of equal beauty and 
perfection, with the result that church services among 
Protestants show many strange inconsistencies, with 
more glaring contrasts than those who plan and con- 
duct such services are aware of. This liturgical lag 
was keenly sensed not long ago by the university 
student who by invitation and in confidence offered 
comment upon a service conducted by his own father, 
an eminent preacher and conspicuous for liberal 
leadership among the churches: “The sermon was 
modern, but all the prayers in the service seemed to 
me more or less medieval.’’ Such liturgical lags are 
likely to continue until those who conduct and share 
worship in free churches feel both an artistic and 
mental obligation to fashion by a process of continual 
creation forms through which even changing spiritual 
moods can find expression. 

Uniformity in Christian worship is not possible, 
nor is it desirable if the genius of Protestantism is to 
be respected. There is no valid reason why the same 
prayers should be said east and west, in crowded towns 
and under the open sky, on given days in December or 
May. At the same time freedom does not mean dis- 
order. On the contrary, leadership of free worship 
calls for a mastery of psychology, a thoroughness of 
preparation and a concentration of attention, not de- 
manded where liturgical forms remain more or less 
fixed, molds into which men pour whatever warm emo- 
tions they may have at any given time. There is 
a large body of people, sensitive, thoughtful, growing, 
who, frankly, are not satisfied by the same service 
said over and over again week after week, without 
specific reference to particular backgrounds or to the 
moving and changing currents of our common life. 

Free worship, which ministers to such people and 
at the same time remains artistically sound, is dif- 
ficult, and because it is difficult it often fails. But, 
granted all the difficulties and all the failures, it does, 
nevertheless, open up vast possibilities for meeting 
the spiritual needs of restless and groping souls. 

As free churches claim liberty, so they are en- 
titled to insist upon latitude. 

From the days of the great reformers until now, 
in theory at least, Protestantism has insisted that 
there is no real division of life into parts secular and 
parts sacred. All things are ours as all things are 
God’s. The centuries have yielded few more dynamic 
ideas. Half a dozen great movements in the church, 


including the social movement, might be mentioned 
for which this breaking down of middle walls of par- 
tition is responsible, directly or indirectly. Why, 
then, in worship do we need to continue so largely 
people of one Book? 

Examination of service books used in free churches 
finds them consisting still largely of the Psalms of 
David or selected or expurgated portions of the same. 
This observation does not reflect upon values, per- 
sonal and communal, in Hebrew poetry, but when oc- 
casion calls for it why should not the moods of Chris- 
tians find lyrical outlet also in the recitation of selec- 
tions from Christina Rossetti, or Whittier, or Sidney 
Lanier, or many another? 

The prophetic movement in history did not end 
where it began so gloriously, with eighth century He- 
brew Prophets. Nothing except tradition precludes 
the use in church services of great passages from Car- 
lyle or Mazzini or Henry George. For those who 
really do believe that new light is breaking constantly 
out of God’s Word fresh translations and vital inter- 
pretations are just as suitable for so-called “lessons” 
as the original text of Scripture in some prescribed 
servion. 

Once its full heritage is claimed, Protestant wor- 
ship has wider claim upon all the best that has been 


said and thought in the world for the inspiration and ° 


cultivation of spirituality among men. 

When imitation yields to creativeness in worship 
social needs and moods will find a natural place in 
the language of the church service, quite as much in 
music and song and prayer as in sermons. There is 
social wistfulness in some of the hymns of the Latin 
Church, like Dies Irae and Jerusalem the Golden, but 
they are altogether too other-worldly for men and 
women caught in the throes of present-day industrial 
struggles. Charles Kingsley or Walt Whitman or 
Walter Rauschenbusch, people who have come through 
the struggle of men today for a more abundant life, 
give a more timely and equally beautiful outlet for 
the soul. Here is humanity’s unequal struggle against 
blindness and greed given classical and even lyrical 
form. Too slowly and often grudgingly, inch by inch 
only, has this intense human note been let into the 
hymns and readings and prayers and benedictions of 
free church worship. Time after time it is called for, 
and nothing else will do, if men are to be held to a 
truly religious course. 

__ Finally, if worship is to keep pace in liberality 
with our thinking, there should be varied and timely 
expression of the growing sense of fellowship among 
Christians. The older conception of unity, based upon 
external authority and in essence meaning uniformity 
is gone altogether or receding rapidly. The newer and 
more dynamic ideal of unity through co-operation 
under freedom awaits liturgical expression. It is not 
enough for such a vision of a great Commonwealth of 
Churches, independent, but acting together for the 
common good, because they are of kindred mind, to 
be glimpsed In occasional assemblies or by a few oute 
standing Christian leaders. This consciousness should 
haunt services, because people in congregations are 
feeling in the new direction and the hope needs il- 
lumination and guidance. 


Here, so it seems to some, is offered opportunity 
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to restore reality to an ancient symbol, the older 
values of which are disappearing. Historically the 
Lord’s Supper has been to millions of souls veritable 
“medicine of immortality.” Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, that is true no longer. For unnumbered 
good Christians it is merely a survival of ancient 
custom, beautiful and hallowed by association, but 
without vital meaning for present experience. How 
liturgy taken over from past experience, or adapted, or 
created new, can come close to the actual thoughts of 
people in the pews is illustrated by what happened re- 
cently in one of our free churches. The minister used 
at the close of a communion service the language of 
unknown second century Christians who in one of 
their eucharistic prayers voiced the growing longing 
of that particular period for closer fellowship among 


the varying and widening circles of Christ’s followers. 
Some irrelevant material was omitted. As used the 
prayer was as follows: ‘‘As this broken bread was 
scattered upon the mountains, but was brought to- 
gether and became one, so let Thy church be gathered 
together from the ends of the earth into Thy king- 
dom.” 

Afterward a member of the congregation said to 
the minister, “The communion service had lost its 
meaning for me, but that short prayer at the end of 
the service this morning helped to restore it.” 

If there is no fixed or prescribed course for free 
worship, here are at least a few major markings which 
indicate the main channels which its development in 
the future is likely to follow—freedom, breadth and 
comprehension, social passion and unity. 


A Challenge to the Free Church 


Dwight Bradley 


GROUP of ministers were recently discussing 
the Free Church Fellowship. They repre- 
sented denominations of the more liberal 

= persuasion which are at the same time 

Peseta officially as ‘‘evangelical’’—Methodist, 
Congregational, etc. The main question they asked 
was, ““What is the meaning of the word free in Free 
Church?” They wanted to know precisely what sort 
of freedom was implied in the Fellowship movement. 
Freedom, that is, from what and for what. 

The men of this group were not interested in 
theological freedom or in intellectual freedom as an 
aim. They felt that they already possessed all of this 
sort of liberty they could use. Not a single one of 
them was conscious of any restriction upon his private 
thought or his public utterance so far as questions of 
religious belief were concerned. 

These men were interested in the burning social 
issues of our time, the relation of the Christian Church 
to the capitalistic economic system, to the political 
state especially in time of war, and to the secular 
social order in general. The freedom they desired and 
the liberty they envisaged was a freedom and liberty 
for the church from alliances with Mammon and Mars. 
If they were to join any Free Church Fellowship it 
would have to be a fellowship of Christians who had 
repudiated organized selfishness in all modern forms. 

I have just returned from the General Council of 
Congregational Christian Churches in Oberlin, Ohio. 
At that meeting not a single word was spoken about 
the need to struggle for theclogical freedom. If any- 
one had arisen to make a speech on such a subject he 
‘would have made himself ridiculous. This was so, 
not because of any lack of theological freedom but be- 
cause theological freedom is an old story among them 
and is taken for granted. Congregationalists and 
Christians are not all theological liberals—but they 
have a perfect right to be if they wish. 

What lay heavy on the minds of the Congregational 
Christian delegates to the General Council was the 
necessity of establishing a new relationship between 
the church and the secular social order. As a result, 
the Council gave itself up for the most part to the 

-working out of a denominational machinery which 


would make place for research, education, and action 
in the social field. An important “Council for Social 
Action,” with eighteen members elected by the General 
Council, was set up. The practically unanimous af- 
firmative vote when the question was presented, at- 
tested the universal demand for something concrete 
to take the place of mere verbal resolutions. 

I have cited this as an example of the way in 
which many religious liberals of the present time are 
thinking about liberty in the church. They are not 
spending much thought on intellectual liberalism. 
They regard intellectual liberalism as a hang-over 
from the nineteenth century; they think that it has 
pretty nearly gone to seed. What they want is eco- 
nomic and political liberalism: that is, they want the 
church to wrest itself free from the control of selfish 
financial interests, and from the state in so far as tne 
state is also controlled by selfish financial interests. 

At the same time, these contemporary religious 
liberals believe that if the church is to be effective in 
the days to come, it must rediscover the ancient truths 
of historical Christianity. We were led at the General 
Council of Congregational Christian Churches by a 
chaplain who effectively stressed the basic elements 
of classical Christian theism. To be sure, the liberties 
of theological thought that were gained in the great 
doctrinal struggles of the nineteenth century were as- 
sumed by everyone who worshiped under the chap- 
lain’s leadership. There was no hint of desire to im- 
pose any standards of “‘orthodoxy.’’ But at the same 
time, the chaplain took his congregations into the 
depths of spiritual experience in the spirit and terms 
of authentic Christian classicism, and not in the spirit 
or terms of what is known as “religious liberalism.” 
The fact that the old First Church in Oberlin was 
packed to the doors at every chapel hour is a sign that 
the chaplain was meeting a strongly felt need in the 
minds and hearts of the delegates. 

My analysis of the two aspects of the General 
Council mood—the aspect of social liberalism and the 
aspect of spiritual classicism—suggests that if the 
Free Church Fellowship is to enlist the ardent support 
of the younger liberals, it had better make sure that it 
is more than an attempt to carry on theological de- 
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bates or an effort to perpetuate the old antithesis 
between those who are orthodox about religion and 
those who are not. Those issues are as dead as Job’s 
turkey. They cannot be resurrected or resuscitated. 

On the other hand, if the Free Church Fellowship 
develops into a movement to take the lead in modern 
churchmanship looking towards the establishment of 
a new relation between the church and the secular 
order, it will at once excite the interest and gain the 
support of the real liberals of our day. ° It is very likely 
that there is under way a powerful reaction against the 
extremes of theological libertarianism, which cul- 
minated in the rather pathetic so-called “humanist’’ 
movement that enjoyed a brief publicity a few months 
ago. Not that the enduring values of theological lib- 
eralism are going to be overlooked or neglected; but 
rather, that the values which theological liberalism 
overlooked and ignored are going to be recovered and 
reappreciated. There is much in what Niebuhr calls 
“classical Christianity’”’ that the revolt against or- 
thodoxy, in the heat of the battle, carelessly threw 
away. It is absurd to suppose that a generation of 


church leaders now happily far removed from the old. 


battleground, will not.seek to restore those things to 
their rightful place in Christian thinking. No Free 
Church Fellowship which blindly refuses to take 
those things back into its theology has the remotest 
chance to succeed. I say this as one who believes in 
the Free Church Fellowship and has accepted a cer- 
tain official responsibility for its success. My interest 
in the movement has not, however, been based on my 
interest in theological freedom, but on my desire to 
enter into every movement which shows any sign of 
being able to lead the church out into a new day. 

One of the first things, therefore,.as I see it, that 
the Free Church Fellowship, as now constituted, must 
do — is to define the terms of its liberalism and come 
to a definite understanding as to the meaning of the 
word “‘free.”” Is it to be merely the dignified and 
conventional grandchild of those stormy parents who 
set the whole ecclesiastical world by the ears in their 
generation by daring to challenge the right of tradition 
to curb their freedom to think? Is it to be a fellow- 
ship of pleasant and agreeable ministers and laymen 
who enjoy the advantages of culture by virtue of in- 
herited endowments and private legacies? Is it to be 
a company of Christians who are willing to be mar- 
tyred for their courage in a cause for which no one 
has the slightest wish to martyr them? Is it to bea 
sort of Sons and Daughters of the Nineteenth Century 
Theological Revolution? 

If so, then it is quite impossible to expect any vital 
pulse to flow through its veins or any great passion to 
generate in its heart. So, it will neither attract those 
who are outside its present ambit nor continue to hold 
those of sterner stuff who are now embraced in its 
bounds. Who wants to tie himself to a type of church- 
manship today that cannot face the tremendous issues 
that present themselves on every hand? Who wants 
to fight over the old battlegrounds while new battles 
are raging on another sector? It is said that the 
Kaiser Wilhelm, safely housed and protected far be- 
hind the lines on the Western Front, engaged in study- 
ing the battle of Sedan at the time when his armies 
were trying to withstand the Allies in battles beside 
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which Sedan in 1870 was a mere skirmish. It would 
be a pity if the Free Church Fellowship should turn 
out to be an organization devoted to the study and 
fighting over of former issues during the time when 
issues of vastly greater import have arisen for the 
courageous tackling of realistic Christian men. 

The striking opportunity, as I see it, before the 
Free Church Fellowship is the opportunity to develop 
as a radical-liberal minority within the total fellowship 
of modern Christianity. It can capitalize upon its nu- 
merical smallness to become a closely knit “‘bloc’”’ of 
outstandingly liberal churchmen. In saying this I 
realize that I am throwing down a challenge to those 
conservative members of the Fellowship whose idea 
of liberalism is limited to mere theological liberalism. 
I throw down this challenge as one who is profoundly 
convinced that there is a place for the Unitarian- 
Universalist churches to fill which is even more im- 
portant today than it was fifty years ago. Then, the 
struggle had to do with the attempt of ecclesiastical 
traditionalists to cripple the free spirit of inquiry into: 
the meaning of Christian and secular truth. Today, 
the struggle has to do with the attempt of financial 
and political traditionalists to cripple the free spirit 
of inquiry into the nature and meaning of social 
justice. Then, the fight was between two wings of the 
church. Now, the fight is between all types of church-. 
men and the entire secular social order. 

If, peradventure, the development of the Free 
Church Fellowship tends toward a clear and convinced 
acceptance of the challenge before it, it is almost cer- 
tain that to it will be drawn many ministers and lay- 
men who find themselves exasperated by the timidity 
and caution of the religious bodies to which they be- 
long, and who wish to associate themselves with a 
smaller but more intense group that is organized 
specifically for the task of leadership in modern liberal 
churchmanship on a realistic basis. These will come 
over in order to have the fellowship of others who are 
actuated by the same vehement desire for freedom from 
the prevailing contro! of secular selfishness in every 
department of life. Thus, into the Free Church 
Fellowship will begin to pour the finest idealism. and 
the keenest thought that modern Christianity can 
produce. Personally, I believe that on such terms 
the Congregational Christian churches in large num- 
bers will determine to join the Fellowship; so that in- 
creasingly the old and decayed barriers between the 
various branches of the original common Congrega- 


. tional stock will be obliterated. These terms are a 


cessation of controversy over outmoded theological 
issues, an acceptance of the gauge of battle between 
churchmanship and secularity, and a willingness 
to seek and recover enduring values of classical 
Christianity which theological liberalism for a time 
ignored. 

* * * 


THE BIG WORD 


The average man no longer lays aside anything for the 
“rainy day.” But on the contrary he spends all he can make 
and all he can borrow while the sun is shining, and he looks to 
Uncle Sam to provide for him throughout the rainy day. If 
frugal Ben Franklin were alive today he could -not give away 


Poor Richard’s almanac, because not thrift but spendthrift is. 


the big word.— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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R] CANNOT begin what I have to say to you this 
4] morning, my beloved colleagues, without ex- 
pressing the gratitude I feel for the honor 
which you have so graciously conferred upon 
me in asking me to speak on this occasion. I recall the 
history of this conference, which goes back more than 
a hundred years to that evening of May 380, 1820, 
when a group of liberal ministers passed through 
Berry Street to the vestry entrance of the Federal 


Street Church, where they heard William Ellery Chan- 


ning state the need of those ‘‘who are known to agree 
in what are called liberal and catholic views of Chris- 
tianity’’ for “a bond of union, a means of intercourse, 
and an opportunity of conference not as yet enjoyed.” 
I remember the men who spoke upon this platform in 
the days of my eager and confident youth in the 
ministry, and the company which would gather here 
to listen—so many of them now among the “saints 
who from their labors rest.”’ I see in my mind’s eye— 
and now with my physical eye!—the comrades of my 
own time who will “‘lend me (their) ears’ as so often, 
in spite of all the trials I have imposed upon them, 
they have given me their hearts. And I am deeply 
touched! I could not find my voice, did I not quicken 
it with the lovely spirit of your hospitality. 

I am moved again, if you will pardon me, by the 
thought that this year, 1934, marks the thirtieth an- 
niversary of my graduation from the Divinity School, 
my ordination to the ministry, my installation in my 
first parish, and my marriage to my adored and ador- 
able wife. In every outward and ceremonial sense, 
and perhaps also in every inner and spiritual sense, my 
life may be said to have begun a generation ago in 
1904. Such coincidence sorely tempted me to make 
this an autobiographical occasion—to tell you the tale 
of my poor career, to recite the catalogue of those 
ships of mine that set sail, a goodly fleet, on that 
thirtieth year ago—some, like my marriage, to enjoy 
a prosperous voyage, to gather a rich cargo, and to 
reach a quiet haven; some, like my ministry, to be 
swept by many a storm, to be beaten upon by many a 
dreadful sea, and yet somehow to keep afloat; and 
some, like the expectations which brightened all my 
early days, to be wrecked and broken, and at last sunk 
into the deeps of impenetrable darkness. But pro- 
priety has taught me what prudence might have ig- 
nored. I know that it would be a betrayal of my trust 
did I use this opportunity to indulge in personalities— 
even my own! I would not so offend the canons of good 
taste, nor violate the high principles of fellowship. 
Yet I cannot forget the decades through which I have 
lived, nor neglect the challenge of an age vaster for 
weal or woe than any that man has known. The 
years from the rise of Caesar to the advent of Augustus 
shook the world with storm. The Thirty Years War 
changed the currents of human destiny. The period 
from the outbreak of the French Revolution to the fall 


*The first part of the Berry Street Conference address, de- 
livered during the Unitarian May Meetings in Boston. The 
rest of the address will appear later. 


of Napoleon was a modern Armageddon. But all these 
periods seem petty when matched with the years that 
we have known. Thomas Hardy wrote a famous poem, 
“In Time of ‘the Breaking of Nations.’”’ I bring you 
a humble address in the same “‘time’’ and on the same 
theme. 

How simple and attractive was that world of 
1904, into which with unbounded confidence I moved 
to establish my home and to serve the altars of my 
faith. That confidence, of course, was a confidence 
in myself, for such is the way of youth. But it was a 
confidence, also, in far greater things, in 


The world which was ere I was born, 
The world which lasts when I am dead. 


Confidence in my inheritance, deep-rooted in the 
traditions of my New England forbears! Confidence 
in my training, which had been conducted by the best 
scholars in the first university in the land! Confidence 
in my church, which had reconciled religion with 
reason, and thus preserved the sanctity of truth! 
Confidence in my country, which had established in 
democracy the true order of society! Confidence in 
my class, the great multitude of the middle class, which 
was the saving substance of any people! Confidence 
in our civilization, which had found in the discoveries 
of science, the advancement of learning, the production 
of wealth, and manifold institutions of justice and 
liberty, the fulfillment of man’s promise upon this 
earth! How happy it was to step out into that world 
which tempted ambition, rewarded virtue, and prom- 
ised security! How easy it was to live in that world, 
which was serene, sober, and sensible! I have been 
looking over some of my sermons in those first years of 
my ministry, and been not surprised to find the young 
man talking about ‘The Secret of Contentment,” ““The 
Gospel of Work,” “‘The Message of an Autumn Leaf.”’ 

It is true we had our worries in those days—the 
corruption of politics, the growing power of “big 
business,’’ the waxing burden of armaments. Ominous, 
had we known it, were the violent struggles between 
capital and labor, and the presence of an ever-increas- 
ing area of poverty as the base of a towering pyramid of 
wealth. It was a consciousness of these ills which 
took me back to Theodore Parker, and Savonarola, 
and the Hebrew prophets, who quickened me to indig- 
nation and protest. It was a curiosity about these ills 
which led me to Karl Marx, Henry George, and Walter 
Rauschenbusch. I became impatient, but only be- 
cause it was so unnecessary that such evils should exist, 
and so easy to remove them. But at bottom nothing 
could disturb our equanimity. Wrathful as we might 
be against child labor, prostitution, or the liquor 
traffic, we were not afraid. Fundamentally and in- 
escapably we were optimistic in those serenely opening 
years of the new century. 

I can best sum up this attitude of confidence by 
saying that, thirty years ago, we all believed in the 
law of progress, even as we did in the law of gravita- 
tion. This law, or idea, may I say, was not known to 
the ancients. It does not appear in the philosophy of 
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Christendom. It is very definitely a product of 
modern times, and more particularly of the Victorian 
Age. There have been other triumphant eras of hu- 
man history—the Periclean Age, the Augustan, the 
Elizabethan—but none so solid, so substantial, so 
stupendous, as that which reached its zenith of im- 
mortal splendor in nineteenth-century Britain. The 
Dark Ages had come to an end; mankind had awak- 
ened in the fresh dawn of the Renaissance; the mind 
had been freed by science, and the soul by the Refor- 
mation. For four hundred years the race had been 
moving from achievement to achievement, mounting 
from glory to glory, and at last in this unprecedented 
century was come in sight of the Promised Land. 
What wonder that into the best minds of that age 
there entered the concept of progress, the idea that 
man was in the hands of a happy fate, a shining doom, 
which sooner or later ‘leads on to fortune.” It was 
no accident that evolution was the central and univer- 
sal thought of that amazing time—evolution inter- 
preted as a cosmic sweep, a primal law, which destines 
man not to be damned but to be saved. The net result 
was the optimism of which Robert Browning was the 
prophet—a two-fold conviction, on the one hand that 
man would not be defeated, and on the other hand that 
man’s work today, this western nineteenth-century 
civilization, was already the fruits of victory. The 
structure of this our world, deep laid in the founda- 
tion of reality, high reared in the reason and the right 
of men, must rise surely, and not slowly, to completion, 
and stand at last star-crowned above the years. 

This was the faith of 1904! Exactly ten years later, 
almost without warning, came the crash of 1914—and 
we look today upon such a spectacle of ruin as history 
has not seen since the wreck of the Roman Empire. 
In a period of two decades, we have endured the great- 
est war of which the annals of time have any record— 
a war which killed ten million men, wounded or 
maimed fifty million more, and consumed wealth in 
such incalculable amount that it cannot be restored in 
more than a hundred years. We have seen pestilence 
and famine stalking the earth, as in the days of the 
Black Death, and slaying more millions than the bat- 
tlefield itself. We have beheld the fall of the three 
oldest royal houses in Europe—the Hapsburgs, the 
Hohenzollerns, and the Romanoffs; the disappearance 
of three historic empires—the German, the Austro- 
Hungarian, and the Turkish; and the rise in their 
stead of numerous proud and petty nationalities, which 
vex anew the currents of international accord. We 
have witnessed the world convulsed by revolutions 
as by earthquakes. We have discerned democracies 
discredited and destroyed, and in country after coun- 
try displaced by dictatorships. We have watched, 
with mingled terror and admiration, the stirring of the 
Hast, with hundreds of millions of Asiatics resolved to 
claim their own in the great assize of the peoples. We 
have experienced a hectic period of feverish and ig- 
noble prosperity, which debased our standards, de- 
bauched our lives, and vulgarized every value of morals 
and good taste. We have plunged into the black pit 
of economic and social collapse, which has threatened, 
and still threatens, to engulf all of beauty and of 
worth that we have known. We have made feeble 
attempts to stay the menace of war, now waxing to 
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ever greater potency in the massed arms of nations ; 
and equally feeble attempts to restore a structure of 
society which is cracking and crashing all about us. 
Slowly, year after year, we approach that dread point 
where we must abandon the endeavor after wealth, 
luxury, even the graces and arts of life, and struggle 
desperately for security and bare survival. And we 
speak no more of progress! On the contrary, we dis- 
cuss soberly the possible return to the Dark Ages; and, 
as though in anticipation, contemplate without sur- 
prise the reappearance of barbarian hordes. 

The World War and its aftermath are so terrible a 


phenomenon in itself that the generation which en- 


countered it can see nothing beyond or beneath its 
horror. But posterity, with its perspectives, will see 
something yet more terrible in this disaster—namely, 
the sign and symbol of an era’s end. In this vast 
catastrophe of 1914, historians will record not the con- 
flict of two contending imperial systems, but the crash 
of worlds. That whole great age of thought and life 
into which I was born, and in which, with a trust as 
unquestioning as a virgin’s innocence, I began my 
work—that age is gone. It has tumbled to dust, like 
the garden of Klingsor before the guileless gesture of 
Parsifal. In the names of four men, the consummate 
geniuses of this our day, who will endure as immor- 
tally out of this time as St. Augustine endures out of 
the time of the fall of classic Rome, I seem to see the 
personification, or dramatization, of that cataclysmic 
convulsion which has shaken our firmament to ruin. 

The first of these four men is Albert Einstein. 
It is not enough to say that his is the greatest intellect 
of the present day. We come nearer to the truth 
when we confess that only Aristotle in the ancient 
world and Sir Isaac Newton in the modern world can 
match him. He has not worked alone; he is but one of 
a great company of workers in the field of contempo- 
rary science. But his towering genius has isolated 
him, like Mt. Everest among the Himalayas, and thus 
made him the scientific symbol of this age. What 
Hinstein has done to the knowledge of our time is to 
disrupt it. With unerring insight he penetrated to 
the law of gravitation, which held together the struc- 
ture of our world, and, in discrediting this, hurled at 
one stroke our cosmos into chaos. In the poems of 
Richard Watson Gilder there is a quatrain on a Sun 
Dial, which reads: 


On the sun dial in the garden 
The great sun keeps the time; 
A faint, small moving shadow, 
And we know the worlds are in rhyme. 


And if once that shadow should falter, 
By the space of a child’s eye-lash, 

The seas would devour the mountains, 
And the stars together crash. 


But Einstein moved the shadow on this dial not 
“by the space of a child’s eye-lash” but by the vast 
sweep of a celestial orbit. What wonder that the 
stars that shone upon my youth “together crashed’’! 
As I look upon this Einsteinian universe, I see the 
science of three centuries swept away as so much rub- 
bish. The knowledge which I acquired asa college 
student in astronomy, chemistry, physics, has no more 
reality today than the theological pattern of the Middle 
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Ages. In its place has come not new knowledge but 
only confusions, contradictions, conflicts. In one and 
the same breath we are told that the universe is ex- 
panding and contracting. The cosmos is pictured as 
at once finite and infinite. The concept of law is dis- 
solved into the vagaries of indeterminate atoms, and 
time merged into space, as space into time. The 
world in which our minds were trained to function is 
suddenly lost. We know not where we are, nor what 
we think. In this chaos of ideas, we find reassurance 
in what seems to be the return of science to religion— 
the concept of the universe as a mathematical equa- 
tion, a symphony of music, a divine creative thought. 
But it might be well for us to remember that theology 
flourishes only when science decays; and that Chris- 
tian theology became the language of men’s minds 
only when those minds saw the torch of knowledge 
extinguished in the black midnight of the Dark Ages. 
It seems incredible, as one meets and talks with Albert 
Einstein, that so gentle a spirit could work such havoc 
on so vast a scale. But not since the days of Co- 
pernicus has the universe been so disrupted. 

The second of our four immortals is Sigmund 
Freud. The work of this man is variously regarded. 
The intimacy of his inquiries has touched so much 
that is sacred and therefore reserved—laid hands so 
boldly upon the Ark—that outraged emotions have 
inevitably disordered judgment. It is going to take 
years, perhaps generations, to place this Viennese 
psychologist in his true perspective. Meanwhile, I 
believe that H. G. Wells comes close to the truth, as 
he so often does, when he declares in his ““The Science 
of Life’ that “Sigmund Freud’s name is as cardinal in 
the history of human thought as Charles Darwin’s.”’ 
What Freud has done is to discover vast continents of 
inner life, hitherto never seen nor even suspected, as 
Columbus discovered similar continents in the outer 
world. With his psychic vision he has penetrated 
into the substance of mind, as many a physicist with 
his microscope has penetrated into the substance of 
matter. Our conception of human nature, as trans- 
mitted in our liberal tradition, can never again be the 
same, now that Freud has pursued his explorations. 
This conception, to be sure, was never the naive and 
trusting thing that the critics of liberalism are denounc- 
ing at this time. Not John Calvin himself ever recog- 
nized the evil in the souls of men more clearly than 
William Ellery Channing. ‘I know (the) history (of 
human nature),” said the great preacher. “I shut 
my eyes on none of its weaknesses and crimes. I un- 
derstand the proofs by which despotism demonstrates 
that man is a wild beast.’”’ Again, he said, almost 
anticipating Freud, ‘The true greatness of man is 
almost wholly out of sight. . . . The soul is an im- 
mortal germ which may be said to contain now within 
itself what endless ages are to unfold.” What Freud 
did was to uncover and reveal not the depravity of 
man—his psychology is no reaffirmation of Calvinism! 
He disclosed rather the complexity of man, that un- 
fathomable and immeasurable intricacy of experience, 
fold on fold beneath the threshold of consciousness, 
which makes up as much of the whole man as the 
submerged nine-tenths of an iceberg makes up the 
whole mountain. There is nothing in Freud to teach 
us to despair of humanity, but everything to make us 
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stand in awe before it, even as we stand in awe before 
the impenetrable reaches of the heavens. Deep unto 
deep within and below, as deep unto deep without and 
above! I look in vain in this yawning gulf of mystery 
for anything of man I ever knew. 

The third immortal name of our time is Nicolai 
Lenin. We may like or dislike, welcome or fear, the 
work of this Russian Communist, but we cannot dis- 
agree as to the colossal character of his mind and the 
titanic dimensions of his deeds. We are too near 
Lenin to see his height and range and grandeur, as we 
are likewise too near to discern his significance. What 
we behold in him is the revolutionist who seized and 
used the terrific moment which fate flung at him, 
whereas posterity will behold the shadow, as it were, of 
fate itself. This man, through thirty years unknown, 
moved as an impending doom upon our world. His 
shrewd and sinister countenance loomed as the face of 
Mephistopheles, the spirit which denies—denies the 
integrity and permanency of what man hath wrought. 
Lenin is more than a historical figure—he is the 
eternal symbol of a civilization decayed and toppling 
to its fall. Ordinarily we speak of the plight of our 
society as produced by the War, whereas we should 
speak of the War as produced by the plight of our 
society. It is Lenin who reminds us that, had the 
War never come, the world would still have fallen in 
collapse. Capitalism had come to its end, as feudalism 
in its time came toitsend. Nothing could saveit. In 
my early days the existing economic system seemed 
staunch and strong. It functioned in a process of ap- 
parent health. But already the seeds of death were 
sown within it, and the awful events of two decades 
have been the travail of its dissolution. When I 
gazed upon the smile on Lenin’s face in the red tomb 
beneath the Kremlin wall in Moscow, I seemed to see 
the scorn of that mighty man who knew our world was 
dead while it throbbed with what looked like the ener- 
gies of life. I thought of that passage in Bailey’s for- 
gotten ‘Festus,’ where he proclaims that 


earth shall leade destruction . . . . and shall end, 


As though an earthquake smacked its mumbling lips 
O’er some thick-peopled city. 


The fourth immortal name of those who incarnate 
the cataclysm of this ageis Mahatma Gandhi. Of this 
Indian may be said more truly what R. H. Green, in 
his “Short History of the English People,” said of 
George Washington, that he is “the noblest figure that 
ever stood in the forefront of a nation’s life.”’. The 
nobility of Gandhi, as of Washington, is rooted in the 
purity and elevation of his character. His sheer 
ability as a political leader makes him the most for- 
midable foe ever encountered by the British Empire, 
and ranks him among the greatest statesmen of all 
time. But his true stature is not discovered until he 
is seen as a saint and seer, a teacher of the way of life, 
which gives him immortal place with Confucius, 
Buddha, and Jesus. It is as a prophet of the spirit 
that the Mahatma judges our age as the Hebrew proph- 
ets judged theirs. Not only the government of Britain 
but the civilization of all the West he calls “satanic.” 
He condemns our machinery which devours men as 
the Minotaur devoured the youth of Athens. He 
denounces our materialism which subdues whole popu- 
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lations to exploitation and plunder. He abhors our 
militarism which dooms great nations to the waste and 
woe of war. He fears above all the uses of force and 
violence which outlaw reason, poison good will, and 
lead through hate to death. He would deliver his 
people from alien rule not only that they may have 
liberty, but also that their civilization and culture, the 
precious heritage of unnumbered centuries of creative 
life, may be spared the contagion of that disease which 
is destroying the West. He would rescue India from 
contact with a world already perishing, and thus save 
her before it is too late. It is not easy to associate 
these inexorable judgments with so gentle and sweet 
aspirit. As one looks on Gandhi one is conscious only 
of the radiance of his smile, and of his eyes illumined 
with that light which never was on sea or land. But I 
remember sitting with him in the early evening of 
September, 1931, on the terrace of a London house 
overlooking the miles of roofs beneath which teemed 
the myriad people of the largest city in the world, and 
there came a moment when I seemed to catch the 
living counterpart of that scene when Jesus beheld 
Jerusalem, “‘and wept over it, saying, If thou hadst 
known, at least in this thy day, the things which be- 
long unto thy peace! But now they are hid from thine 
eyes. (And) the days shall come upon thee, that 
.... they shall not leave in them one stone upon 
another, because thou knewest not the time of thy 
visitation.”’ : 
These are the four men, the unique immortals of 
this age, who have swept away the landscape of our 
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TH the assembling of delegates from points 
ranging from Maine to California, and the 
striking of the gavel by Secretary Arthur 
I. Olson, the forty-sixth annual Conven- 

tion of the Young People’s Christian Union was con- 

vened at the Potter Memorial Church at Murray 

Grove, N. J., shortly after supper on Wednesday, 

July 4, 1934. 

During the afternoon and early evening delegates 
had arrived from far and near, to attend the sessions, 
to renew old friendships and to make new ones, and 
to make the 1934 Convention at Murray Grove go 
down in Y. P. C. U. history as one of the finest ever 
held. 

The sessions were opened by reading the official 
call and an invocation by the Rev. Douglas Robbins 
of Lowell, Mass. George Friedrichs, president of 
the Murray Grove Association, welcomed the dele- 
gates to the Shrine of Universalism. President D. 
Stanley Rawson responded. Mr. Rawson then gave 
the annual address of the president. Candidly he 
presented an account of the year’s activities—its 
accomplishments and its failures and disappointments. 
Although sounding somewhat pessimistic, it was agreed 
that the report was a clear presentation of the situa- 
tion existing during the past year. He stressed the 
need of more strength, interest, support, and en- 
thusiasm if the Y. P. C. U. is to be a vital part of our 
church. 


world. Einstein has erased, as from a blackboard, the 
compact design of the outer cosmos. Freud has torn 
to shreds the simple pattern of the inner life. Lenin 
has wrecked the structure of our social home. Gandhi 
has exposed the sham and shame of our futile faith. 
It is a sobering thought that, while all of these men 
were alive in 1904, the name of no one of them was 
known. In the short span of my ministerial life they 
have arisen, like storms upon an unclouded horizon, to 
sweep the former world with ruin. I look about me 
after these thirty years, and I see nothing but the 
wreckage of what was once to me secure and fair. 
Without and within, above me and around, I seek in 
vain for anything familiar to my memory. If I be- 
hold, still standing, some archways of my experience, 
some pillars of my hope, I know them to be but relies 
of a world shattered beyond recall. What may one 
think? Whatcanonedo? Perhaps only what another 
great intellect of our time has suggested—Oswald 
Spengler, in his “‘Decline of the West,’’ who sees upon 
us the same doom that has befallen all civilizations 
preceding our own. In the concluding paragraph of 
his ‘‘Man and Technics,” he writes: 


We are born into this time and must bravely fol- 
low the path to the destined end. There is no other 
way. Our duty is to hold on. . without hope, 
without rescue, like that Roman soldier whose bones 
were found in front of a door in Pompeii, who, during 
the eruption of Vesuvius, died at his post because they 
forgot to relieve him. . . . The honorable end is the 
one thing that cannot be taken from a man. 


C. U. Convention 


Gardner 


The Rev. Robert Tipton of Philadelphia, resident 
minister at Murray Grove, was next introduced to 
give the address of the evening on ‘Traditions at 
Murray Grove.’ His vigorous address, a challenge 
for all in our church, was received with enthusiasm. 
The influence of his message was evident throughout 
the entire convention, and was carried away by the 
delegates as they left for their homes at the close of 
the week at Murray Grove. 

A social hour at the Ballou House with Friend- 
ship Circle at ten o’clock brought the activities of the 
first day to a close. 

The more ambitious and enthusiastic members 
of the group arose at six-thirty the next morning to go 
for a swim at Ocean Gate, a few miles away. All were 
up in time to attend a fine devotional service in the 
sae at eight o’clock led by the Rev. Douglas Rob- 

ins. 

The business session of the same day was opened 
by the president at nine-fifteen. This session was de- 
voted to reports of officers and permanent committees 
concerning the past year’s work and discussion on 
them. The treasurer’s report showed that all bills 
had been paid to date but that the net worth of the 


_ organization was about $460 less than that of last 


year. The editor of Onward reported that the cost of 
printing each issue was about $10 less than it was last 
year, and all agreed that the paper was a better one. 

The Commission on Social Responsibility, a 
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joint venture with the Y. P. R. U., gave a favorable 
report of progress during the year, stating that the 
Y. P. R. U. had cooperated and helped our projects 
and we had done the same with them. A report of 
the play given by the national organization in May 
showed that while it was a dramatic success the net 
profit was small. Reports of other departments were 
read, discussed, and accepted. 

The second session was then adjourned until the 
next day. Miss Eugenia Minor, co-chairman of the 
Joint Commission on Social Responsibility, led a con- 
ference on the work of her department and developed 
an interesting and helpful discussion. 

In the afternoon the annual ball game took place 
in which the delegates from Massachusetts challenged 
the “rest of the country.’’ A lively start was wit- 
nessed by the spectators, and just as the score reached 
a three to three tie in the fourth inning, the thunder- 
storm which had been threatening for some time 
broke loose, and Mr. Tipton, the umpire, was forced to 
call the game, with both sides claiming victory had 
the storm held off. Late in the afternoon, however, 
the rain ceased and a swimming party gave vent to 
the energy of the combatants. 

At eight p. m., the delegates again assembled 
in the Potter Memorial Church to hear a stimulating 
address by Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of the 
Crane Theological School of Tufts College. His sub- 
ject, ‘“‘“A Goal, a Method, and a Conviction,” was 
forcefully presented and gave the members a keen in- 
sight into the problems facing us in this present day of 
confusion. 

At nine-thirty an informal dancing party was 
held in the Ballou House with a Friendship Circle at 
ten-thirty bringing the second day of the convention 
to a close. 

The Friday morning devotional service was con- 
ducted by William E. Gardner of Canton, Mass., at 
eight o’clock. 

The business session opened shortly after break- 
fast, and after routine business had been transacted 
the report of the Recommendations Committee 
was called for. Twenty-two recommendations were 
adopted. Perhaps the most important one is that 
which recommends that definite action be taken in 
the interests of creating a stronger liberal Young 
People’s Group by the proposal for merger of the 
Y. P. G. U. and the Y. P. R. U. groups, based on the 
report of the committee on progressive cooperation 
and the resolutions adopted by the Y. P. R. U. at 
its annual meeting. 

Another recommendation adopted concerning the 
Unitarian young people was that which continues the 
work of the Joint Commission on Social Responsibility 
for another year, with the further recommendation 
that the commission take definite action in promoting 
world peace movements. The recommendation on 
Church Extension states that the fund this year will 
be used for field work and local union development, 
except those funds which are derived from invest- 
ments, the interest from which is to be used for philan- 
thropic purposes. A recommendation that the Execu- 
tive Board do what it can to stimulate interest in, and 
urge subscriptions to The Christian Leader among the 
members of the Y. P. C. U. was adopted. Also adopted 


was one requesting the Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion of the General Convention to take definite action 
toward forming an organization of former members of 
the Y. P. C. U. and older young people who are still 
interested in the organization. 

Other recommendations adopted provided for the 
publication of a Y. P. C. U. Handbook; for a com- 
mittee to study the possibilities of joint publication 
of Onward and the Y. P. R. U. News; for the con- 
tinuation of‘the present policy of institutes and of the 
Young People’s column in The Christian Leader; for 
continued cooperation with the Committee on Re- 
ligious Education; for the observance of Young People’s 
Week; for support of the Clara Barton Diabetic 
Camp; for semi-annual auditing of books; for revision 
of the Y. P. C. U. pin, and also several routine matters. 

At this session several important amendments to 
the constitution and by-laws were made. ‘The first 
changed the name of the organization from the ‘‘Young 
People’s. Christian Union of the Universalist Church” 
to the ‘National Young People’s Christian Union of 
the Universalist Church.’”’ The second change made 
the office of secretary-treasurer two offices, secretary 
and treasurer, and also added to the Executive Board 
a director from each state organization, so that the 
Board now consists of the four officers, four trustees, 
and a director from each state union. An amendment 
to the by-laws changed the system of collecting dues, 
previously collected through the state unions, to di- 
rect collection by the national organization. The 
amount of the dues remains the same. Another 
amendment to the by-laws prohibits any union from 
voting at the convention unless some part of its dues 
are paid prior to the opening sessions. Several other 
amendments dealing with technical points were made. 

With the passing of these amendments the 
business session was adjourned for the day. At 
lunch Mr. Horace Robinson of the Y. P. R. U. brought 
greetings from our fellow organization in a very 
pleasant manner. After lunch the group motored to 
Atlantic City and enjoyed the afternoon and evening 
there. 

Those who were not too tired from the preceding 
evening at Atlantic City attended a song service at 
eight o’clock the next morning led by Arthur I. Olson 
of Danbury, Conn. At ten o’clock the final business 
session was called to order by President Rawson. 
The Resolutions Committee brought in its report. 
This included a resolution of thanks to the Murray 
Grove Association for its part in making the con- 
vention a successful and an enjoyable one; a resolution 
pledging loyal support to the officers and leaders of 
the General Convention and auxiliary organizations; 
a resolution in appreciation of the unselfish leadership 
of Dr. John van Schaick, editor of The Christian 
Leader; a resolution extending greetings to the Y. P. 
R. U.; one of greetings and pledge of loyal support to 
Victor A. Friend, president of the General Convention; 
one to D. Stanley Rawson in appreciation of faithful 
service as president; and one in appreciation of the 
inspirational leadership of the Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Concluding the business of the convention was 
the report of the nominating committee and the elec- 
tion of officers. The following officers were elected: 
President, Arthur I. Olson, Danbury, Connecticut; 


vice-president, J. Stewart Diem, Brooklyn, New York: 
secretary, William E. Gardner, Canton, Mass.; treas- 
urer, Frederick N. Allen, Portland, Maine; trustees 
(for two years), Oscar F. Vogt, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Mrs. Rosalie Johnston Blanchard, Columbus, Ohio. 
Trustees continuing in office for another year are: 
Miss Eugenia Minor, Needham, Mass., and Archibald 
W. Hayes, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The annual banquet was held in the Murray 
Grove House in the evening, with Robert W. Sproul 
of Massachusetts as toastmaster. Speakers included 
the Rev. Robert Tipton, Clarence Stetson of Newark, 
N. J., who gave some beautiful selections on the bells, 
President D. Stanley Rawson, and members of the 
newly elected Executive Board. The Spooner Cup 
which is presented annually to the union contributing 
the most per capita to the Church Extension Fund, 
was awarded to the Portland, Maine (Congress Square 
Church), union by President Rawson and was re- 
ceived by Fred Allen. The Karlen Cup, awarded to 
the union having the most delegate miles traveled to 
attend the convention, was awarded to Pasadena, 
Calif., and was received by H. Myer Holmes of that 
union. 

After a unique system of pledging had been effected 
the delegates left for the Community House at Forked 
River for the dance. A fine orchestra was provided 
and all had an enjoyable evening. 

On Sunday morning a lovely church service was 
held in the Potter Memorial Church. The worship 
service was led by the Rev. Douglas Robbins and the 
Rev. Robert Tipton, with a sermon by the Rev. 
Harold Niles of Bridgeport, Conn. Following the 
sermon the officers of the union were installed by 
Mr. Tipton, assisted by Mr. Robbins and Mr. Niles. 

Thus closed a splendid convention of the Y. P. 
C. U. Much appreciation is due those who made it 
a success. Especially we thank Arthur Olson, who 
was general chairman, and Mr. Tipton, who endeared 
himself to the hearts of all by his kindness and gen- 
erosity. We could not close without mentioning the 
courtesy of Mrs. Smith and the other members of the 
staff who made our convention one of the most pleas- 
ant and enjoyable we have ever had. 

OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Carl] H. Olson 

The people of the Belpre and Little Hocking Universalist 
Churches united to entertain the 109th annual meeting of the 
Ohio Universalist Convention, June 19-21. The session was 
opened on Monday evening at the Belpre Church with a devo- 
tional service conducted by the Rey. Lewis R. Lowry of North 
Olmsted. He was assisted by a choir composed of representatives 
of the Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, Congregational and Uni- 
versalist church choirs of Rockland. Dr. George Cross Baner, 
president of the Convention, appointed sessional committees, as 
did Mrs. Bertram Mills, acting president of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Association, Mrs. Herbert H. Limpert, 
president of the Church School Association, and Ainslee Minor, 
president of the Y. P. C. U. 

The Rev. George A. Gay, Superintendent of Universalist 
Churches in Pennsylvania, gave the keynote address, taking as 
his subject, ““What Shall Be the Outcome of This Human Ad- 
venture?”’ He said in part: 

“In view of the many, the varied, and the serious perplexities 
of today there is a demand foy a satisfactory philosophy of life. 


What is the meaning of it all? Why are there such calamities? 
Where are we going? Thoughtful men wish to know what the 
outcome is likely to be, they are wondering if this experiment 
of providing in the scheme of things for the emergence of human 
beings is going to succeed. For that reason I raise the question 
as a topic for our discussion— What shall be the outcome of this. 
human adventure? 

‘And the answer will be a reaffirmation of the fundamental 
belief of a Universalist. In order to answer our question, we 
must ask several others. First, why did man evolve? What 
reason was there for his appearance? The only reply is that man 
developed in due time because there was an order of life, an 
order of possibility, which necessitated his appearance and 
growth. This order of life also provided the environment re- 
quired to sustain man, and to insure that this two-legged animal 
should become a person whose mind is the most wonderful product 
of the creative forces of life. In short, God made possible man. 

“Secondly, what is the nature of human life? Humanity is 
an experiment on the part of God and an adventure on the part 
of man. The experiment was God’s creation of the human form, 
a physical fact. Furthermore, it was an experiment in personality. 
If personality had not been implicit in the process from the be- 
ginning, it could not have appeared in the expression of this type 
of life which we call human. And, finally, this developing human 
being tended to become a moral agent. God was at work in His. 
laboratory making the kind of man who should only attain 
unto full manhood when his highest qualities emerged with power 
and remained in control. 

‘“‘fuman life as an adventure involves the conquest of the 
physical world, the conquest of evil, the conquest of selfishness. 
Man’s greatest achievement is to exercise mastery over the 
instincts and appetites and associations and habits which might. 
bring upon the entire race the frustration of its highest aims and 
noblest hopes. Human life, then, is a struggle with physical 
forces to make them yield up their best for man’s use, a struggle 
with social forces to bring about a harmonious adjustment, to 
provide here on the earth a social life in which brotherhood- 
must prevail over all forms of self-seeking. 

“Thirdly, we return to the original question—what shall be 
the outcome of this human adventure? A preliminary obser- 
vation based upon some previous statements is this—that God 
and not man is responsible for man’s existence, and for his 
qualities, and for his environment. The qualities which make 
man human were all contained within the order of life which 
necessitated his appearance before he had yet been introduced 
into the world. The environment favorable to his progress was 
ready for him when he came, and is still the medium in which he 
grows. 

“On this basis I am led to believe that this human adventure 
will end in victory for the highest values of personal life, both 
individual and social. I believe that there will be a ‘final har- 
mony of all souls with God.’ We need a great faith in the order, 
stability, power, intelligence and good will of God to encourage 
us to continue our patient labors to build here on earth a com- 
monwealth of nations from which war shall be excluded, from 
which hatred shall be expelled, and in which brotherly love shall 
govern all our thoughts and deeds.” 

Meetings were held in both the Little Hocking and Belpre 
Churches on Tuesday. The W. U. M. A. met at Rockland in 
the Belpre Church. A group of young people from the Akron 
church conducted a devotional service at the opening of this 
session. A letter was read from Mrs. Stanley C. Stall, ex- 
pressing her regret at her inability to attend the convention and 
giving words of encouragement and best wishes to the group. 
M rs. Stall has been seriously ill for several months, and has re- 
linquished her office as president of the organization. 

An address by Mrs. Irving L. Walker, president of the 
W. N. M. A., was a high point of the women’s meeting. Mrs. 
Walker said in part: 

“Women have, from the beginning of the church, played a 
very important part in its life and in its work. It would be dif- 
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ficult to think of a successful church today in which its women 
were not giving themselves to its work. I would not for the 
world minimize the contribution made to the church by our men 
folk, for it has been and is a mighty one, but we know that men 
are giving the major part of their time and strength to making a 
living for their families, and we will also need to acknowledge 
that there are some men who prefer to carry their religion in 
their wife’s name. So for one reason or another women have 
carried a large share of the responsibility of the church, and their 
contribution to its success has been a very large one. 

“The church of today and the church of tomorrow needs its 
women as never before, for it is faced with the challenge of a 
tremendous program, and that program cannot be made effective 
unless it has the consecrated efforts of its women. 

“People everywhere seem to be sensing the fact that the 
sum total of life must be reconstructed. The very basis of so- 
ciety must be shifted from selfish competition to a cooperative 
order, one in which every life of every color or class will be sacred 
and sacredly developed. If we in the churches are not ready to 
go forward with such a movement, we must be prepared to re- 
nounce our religion. Never has the world situation demanded as 
now that we regain that sense of mission. The church has lived 
through the ages and is vibrant with life today. The sheer exist- 
ence of the church today is the greatest miracle of all. 

“The reason for its being eternal in its appeal is because of its 
great teacher, Jesus Christ, who brought to us the message of the 
enduring love of our Father in Heaven.” 

Mrs. Bertram Mills of Akron was elected president for the 
coming year; vice-president, Mrs. Frank Bechtle of Kent; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Ray Williams of Akron; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Winifred Ellerbrock of Cincinnati; treasurer, 
Mrs. Edward Cline of Norwalk; trustees, Mrs. Elizabeth Tod- 
hunter of Cincinnati and the Rey. Martha G. Jones of Pataskala. 
Mrs. Blanche Price of Columbus was named secretary of the 
Clara Barton Guild. Mrs. Lou Ellen Nixon of Cleveland was 
made chairman of the 1985 nominating committee. 

During this time the Y. P. C. U. was holding its meeting in 
Little Hocking. Routine business was transacted with dis- 
patch and the Rev. Edna M. Bruner of Waterloo, Iowa, ad- 
dressed the group upon the significance of religion to modern 
youth. A committee of judges headed by the Rev. George Gay 
passed upon local union reports and awarded a gavel to the cus- 
tody of the Y. P. C. U. of the Belpre Church, a symbol of its ef- 
ficiency to be held for the coming year. Officers elected for the 
coming year were: President, Ainslee Minor of Rockland; vice- 
president, Miss Flora Randall of Kent; secretary, Stanley C. 
Stall, Jr., of Norwalk; treasurer, Robert O’Neal of Akron; junior 
department superintendent, Miss Carrie Baldwin of Milford. 

The young people voted unanimously to accept resolutions 
pledging them against war and to work for peace. The resolu- 
tion included the definite statement of refusal to bear arms. A 
similarly drastic resolution, unanimously accepted, voiced the 
opposition of youth to ‘‘the degrading influence of modern motion 
pictures.” It was urged that ministers be requested to make 
available trustworthy criticisms of motion pictures, such as are 
contained in several of the better publications, and that young 
people add their force to a boycott of indecent pictures. 

A special board meeting of the W. U. M. A. officers was 
called in order to take advantage of the counsel of Mrs. Walker, 
national president, who left on Wednesday to address a confer- 
ence of nurses at Forest Lawn, N. Y. 

The Rev. George A. Gay addressed a gathering at the Little 
Hocking Church on Tuesday evening. Speaking on “Manu- 
facturing a New Type of Man” he said: 

‘‘Men and women of insight in every generation have sym- 
pathized and suffered with the multitudes who have been crushed 
by the economic or industrial or social machines of their age. 
These forward-looking persons have demanded a new and better 
order of living for the whole society. Plato, Isaiah and Jesus, 
each in his own way cried out against the abuses of the times and 
pictured a better way. This protest against evils and this in- 

-sistence upon a new ordering of life which shall be not only just 


but also brotherly, is heard today with greater vigor, voiced by 
larger numbers than at any previous time. 

“But the problem is this: How shall a new social life be 
provided, how shall a better society be built? Russia attempts 
to usher in a better day by force. Mussolini likewise brings the 
pressure of a militant organization of black shirts to bear upon 
the people of Italy. But the anarchist goes to the other extreme 
and says that all society is evil, all government is superfluous. 

“Whatever theory may be held, it is certain that the success 
and permanence of any government depends upon the good will 
of the governed, in other words, upon the man. If weare to have 
a better order of life we must have better men, transformed 
men. There can be no thoroughgoing improvement unless there 
is willing cooperation of free men in a great humanitarian ex- 
periment, and this new type of man must come as a result of 
inward, spiritual growth, rather than by artificial regimentation.”’ 

Dr. Clinton Lee Scott of Peoria, Ill., spoke to the assembly 
at the Belpre Church in Rockland. His theme was “Rethinking 
Religion.”” Dr. Scott indicated three chief points in our new 
outlook on life. “Religion must first meet the test of experience. 
It is not enough in our day of scientific experimentation to rely 
on ancient authority or the historical sanctions of religion. But 
the test must be met on the basis of what religion actually does to 
change the behavior of the individual and group life. 

“The scientific spirit of trying out a principle to see how it 
works, beginning with Galileo in the middle of of the seventeenth 
century, has been extended to all departments of our life today. 
The best education is not employed for the purpose of indoc- 
trinating our children with the beliefs of their fathers, but in 
making available facts out of which they can do their own think- 
ing, arrive at their own theories and formulate their own beliefs. 

“In the field of moral life, ancient taboos, filial duties, and 
traditional proprieties give way to the principle of social conse- 
quences. Any system of morality which has no other basis than 
that of authority has small chance of survival. 

“In politics, the world is in a mood of extreme experimenta- 
tion. We, in America, in the last year and a half, have accepted 
almost without question political principles which, if they had 
been proposed even five years ago, would have branded their 
advocate as a dangerous radical. 

“Religion cannot escape the spirit of experimentation and 
scientific testing as a basis for its conclusions.” 

Dr. Scott pointed out that the processes of secularization, 
which began with the Protestant Reformation, have resulted in 
a leveling of the barriers between the sacred and the secular in- 
terests of life. While this has meant the lessening of the authority 
of the church, it has also meant the broadening of the field of 
religion. “Religion is not a separate and distinct department of 
life,” he declared, “‘but an attitude toward all things of human 
concern. Nothing that is humanly significant is without religious 
meaning.” 

The sessions of the Ohio Universalist Church School As- 
sociation opened Wednesday morning with a devotional service 
conducted by Mrs. Bertram Mills of Akron. Mr. W. W. Warner 
of Kent delivered an address upon the functions of the church 
school. He stressed the need for liberal churches to train young 
people to think for themselves, equpiping them with the funda- 
mentally sound moral attitudes, yet not superimposing any cut 
and dried religious doctrine. Mr. Warner said: 

“The church school is the most important department of 
the modern church. If religion is to be of worth to our young 
people it must be presented, not as an inheritance from the past, 
but as an inspiration for the future. The stability of our civiliza- 
tion depends upon our ability to give our young people the train- 
ing which will enable them to correct the grave mistakes we have 
made. The church school is the opportunity by which a repentant 
generation may atone forits shortcomings by insuring the future.”’ 

In the afternoon the business session was continued. Since 
your reporter was endeavoring to handle local publicity, which 
entailed a daily trip to Marietta, he was unable to ‘‘cover’”’ this 
meeting. At the time he could find no member of the ‘“‘staff’’ 
and so missed completely the address by Mrs. Clinton Scott, who 
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spoke from the experience of Mary Slaughter as a church school 
field worker. The comments heard upon his return were so 
couched in superlatives that they were not “good copy.” 

A congregation which filled the Belpre Church to over- 
flowing heard Dean Albert I. Spanton, vice-president of the 
University of Akron, deliver the occasional sermon Wednesday 
evening. Dean Spanton’s subject was “The Word of Faith 
Which We Preach” (Romans 10:8). The need of liberalism in 
the religious life of today was stressed. 

“Is Universalism really a word of faith?” he asked. He 
referred to the tendency of conservatives in religion to regard all 
liberal thinking as destructive of real religious faith. 

“On the contrary,” he asserted, “a genuine liberalism in 
our religious thinking makes our religious faith not poorer, but 
richer, not weaker, but stronger.” Speaking particularly of 
the Universalist faith he emphasized that“‘the world today needs 
as much as ever the Universalist thought of God and the Uni- 
versalist thought of man . . . . not only the power, but the un- 
failing goodness of God; not only His Fatherhood, but His 
Universal Fatherhood. His beneficent purpose in history and in 
human life, and the final victory of righteousness and of God. 

“PWaith in the reality of God and in God’s infinite power and 
wisdom and love is absolutely basic in Christianity. The world 
needs our thought of man no less than our thought of God—the 
certainty of retribution for sin, the freedom of the individual 
human will, the certainty of a moral universe. These things 
imply the absolute certainty of every man’s individual moral re- 
sponsibility in the sight of God. The lack of this sense of re- 
sponsibility is one of the greatest weaknesses and dangers of 
modern American life. Any real revival of vital religion must 
include a reawakened sense, on the part of men and women 
everywhere, of this responsibility. 

“We have had entirely too much of a sentimental and slushy 
psychology which would entirely destroy this foundation of in- 
dividual moral responsibility. There has been all too much 
teaching that men and women are played upon entirely by out- 
side forces, have no power of free will, no power to shape their 
own lives and their own destiny, that they are the mere play- 
things of fate, driven hither and yon by influences over which 
they have no control.” 

A feature of the service was the annual offering for the 
ministerial relief fund. The Rev. Tracy M. Pullman of Cleve- 
land, whose car had turned turtle due to wet brakes while he 
was on his way to the convention, announced the purpose of the 
offering. Contributions were fifty per cent greater than those 
of last year. The Rev. Edward M. Minor, minister of the enter- 
taining churches, conducted the convention service of communion, 
assisted by four young men from the First Universalist Church 
of Akron, who served as deacons. 

Thursday was given over to church business, with Dr. 
Baner presiding. Reports showed that operating expenses had 
been kept within income and that a reduction in the accrued 
deficit had been made. Business was handled with such ef- 
ficiency that it became necessary to adjourn once or twice to 
enable committees on new business to catch up with the rest. 
These adjournments were welcomed opportunities for walks in 
the beautiful grove which surrounds the Belpre Church, and 
helped business at the ice cream and pop stand conducted by 
the young people. There was apparent a desire to make reports 
say as much as possible in few words. The recommendations 
committee made three suggestions, which were adopted unani- 
mously. Ministers were requested in the first reeommendation 
to place special emphasis upon the distinctive aims and applica- 
tions of Universalist thought in the present day. The State 
Board was directed to consider appropriations to enable more of 
our young people to attend institutes for training in Y. P. C. U. 
and church school work. The Universalist General Convention 
was requested to send a definite outline of its aims and purposes 
for the year to each local church at the beginning of the fall 
season, in order to permit suitable planning for support. The 
State Convention, in a second section of this recommendation, 


was directed to do this same thing. The Rev. Stanley C. Stall 
was chairman of this committee. 

Dean Albert I. Spanton, as chairman of the resolutions 
committee, presented a brief report. Appreciation to the en- 
tertaining churches and their minister, to convention officers and 
to the speakers was expressed. The Universalist Loyalty Fel- 
lowship was endorsed, although it was noted that loyalty may not 
be measured by the size of contributions. The Legion of De- 
cency, organized by the Roman Catholics, was praised for its 
work in behalf of better motion pictures, and consideration of 
membership in this organization was urged upon Ohio Universal- 
ists. 

Dr. George Cross Baner was re-elected president of the 
Convention, the Rev. Stanley C. Stall vice-president, Miss 
LaVerne Wright of Franklin secretary, and Mr. J. P. Mead was 
re-elected treasurer. Mr. Albert S. Hibbs of Cincinnati was 
made trustee for a term of three years. Mr. E. C. Cline of Nor- 
walk succeeds himself on the Fellowship Committee, and the 
Rev. Carl H. Olson was chosen to deliver the occasional sermon 
at the 1935 Convention, which will be held in the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Akron. 

During the business session the matter of securing the old 
church on the Belpre-Little Hocking road was discussed. This 
edifice is the first Universalist church west of the Alleghanies. 
The proposal is to put the building in repair and retain it as a 
shrine. It is, however, not for sale at the present time, as was 
subsequently discovered. 

The Congregational church was the scene of the banquet 
which closed the meetings. The Rev. Harriet Druley acted as. 
toastmistress, introducing the heads of the various auxiliary 
bodies. The Rev. Hal Lloyd, minister of the First Unitarian. 
Church of Marietta, expressed the fraternal greetings of his. 
group, a number of whom were present. The Rev. Carl H. 
Olson presented the greetings of the Rev. and Mrs. George H.. 
Wood, then on their way to assume pastorates in Ohio, and also. 
expressed the appreciation of the convention for the work done. 


by the Rev. E. M. Minor and his family in making the conven-- 


tion the outstanding success which it was. Endorsement of 
this feeling was made apparent by several minutes of hearty 
applause for the Minor family. 


Dr. Scott spoke briefly, urging the Universalists of today to. 


present their faith with the same enthusiasm and vigor which 
characterized their forefathers. The Loyalty Fellowship was 


suggested as a means for aid to the General Convention. Fol- 


lowing Dr. Scott’s remarks an operetta was presented by young 


people of the Milford and Little Hocking Universalist churches, 


and the 109th convention of Ohio Universalists passed into his- 


tory as the most harmonious, progressive and encouraging this. 


writer has been privileged to attend. Especially noteworthy 
was the cooperation of all the churches in the two communities. 
Delegates were somewhat disillusioned when they discovered 
that the beautiful blue-green of the Ohio was due to chemical 
wastes from the steel mills up the river, but there was nothing 
artificial about the hospitality of the Washington County Uni- 
versalists and their friends. 
* * ok 
THEIR LOSS 

While too young to go to school Willie’s father had taught him 
to read and had interested him in finding places on a revolving 
globe of the world. 

Sunday afternoons his mother had devoted to Bible stories. 

A friend was going to Japan. Willie heard that her goods 
were going as freight, by a different route from the one she was 
to take. 

Sitting in his high chair at the dinner table Willie asked how 
the goods were going. 

He was told by rail to Boston, then by steamer across the At- 
lantic, then the Mediterranean, down the Red Sea— At this 
point, Willie sprang up in his chair and, waving both arms, ex- 
claimed excitedly, ‘‘Why, why, her goods won’t know that they 
are sailing right over Pharaoh and all his hosts!” 


ee ee 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHEN THERE ARE EYES TO SEE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Down here among the North Carolina mountains we have 
many beautiful things in nature and, believe me, the people here 
certainly do mean to advertise the fact, but only a week or two 
ago I saw something which was unusual. Under certain condi- 
tions there might have been the same beautiful display in almost 
any other country, locality or place, but I never saw anything 
just like it before, and thought you might enjoy hearing of it, 
even though I cannot put it into words as it should be. 

Our house is among the trees of the natural forest with 
small white pines on all sides, some of which are very near the 
windows, several of them on the sloping ground at the sides and 
back of the house, so I can, from my room on the second floor, 
look down among the branches. 

About two weeks ago there had been a gentle rain or a 
very heavy fog in the night, and as I went about my duties 
in the room with the sun coming up so it was brightly lighting 
the trees about the house, I noticed an unusual glitter among the 
needles and gave it a closer scrutiny. Every cluster of those 
long, delicate green needles had caught a gorgeous and rarely 
delicate jewel to hold to its heart, a gem of rarest brilliance and 
“purest ray serene.”” This display as first glimpsed would have 
been well worth spending time to watch, but Nature, always 
lavish, added coloring and changes of coloring, until it was so be- 
wildering that it is quite beyond any language I know to describe 
it. Each drop may have gone through a regular cycle of chang- 
ing colors or may not, it was too wonderful for me to attempt to 
analyze at the time, but it was a thrilling exhibition, and brought 
vividly to my mind how insignificant the most lavishly decorated 
‘Christmas tree I ever saw would be by comparison. 

One incident of this spectacle will long be remembered. 
A powerfully brilliant white gem with rays dancing in every 
visible direction caught my attention; as the color began to 
change toward green, a hummingbird, purple bronze with green 
epaulettes, began hovering near it. Just as the gem became 
a brilliant emerald with each light green ray tipped with a silvery 
light point, he dipped his slender beak into its very heart and 
apparently swallowed the liquid fire of it. Possibly he saw but a 
tiny droplet of water, yet who can say that he did not see the 
changing colors and waited those few seconds for it to suit his 
fancy, and when it was just right swallowed it with deep appre- 
ciation of the blessing Nature was giving him? 

W.C. Frost. 

Arden, N.C. 


x * 


DR. ETZ IN JAPAN 


To the Hditor of the Leader: 

On a fine day just one month ago we went to Yokohama 
to welcome Dr. Etz. Yesterday we went again to stand in the 
rain and watch the Empress of Canada carry him away. Having 
mentioned the rain I should add that it was the first we had 
had since he came. The climate has been on its best behavior. 
And pleasant days have helped a lot to get us through a very stren- 
uous schedule. 

There has not been time to write. There really is not time 
now. My own work had to be halted in order to leave me free to 
accompany Dr. Etz. Now that he has left us I must be more 
than ever busy. There are the weekly lectures to prepare for at 
the summer community. There are my classes to finish up be- 
fore the summer. There are details to arrange which will let me 
in on the student conference to be held in Tokyo in mid-summer. 
Under the circumstances anything like an adequate account of 
Dr. Etz’s visit would be a tall order. 

To make it still more difficult, we moved so fast and saw so 
much that it is hard, after the event, to sit down and recall all 

_we have done. I shall do my best in the time I can spare for it. 
Of course, I do not know how full his account of it may be nor 


what he will include and what omit. I shall begin with the 
ordination of Mr. Shidara and send more as the summer ad- 
vances. 

While Dr. Etz was here it happened that one large mission- 
ary group was being visited by two fundamentalists from ‘“‘home.” 
Each had preached in the Union Church and treated the con- 
gregation to such a dose of ‘old-time religion” as it has not heard 
in a long time. The first one made a clear distinction between 
Christians on the one hand and Universalists and Unitarians on 
the other, and the other had been even more obnoxious. Both 
sermons aroused a degree of indignation unusual with us out 
here. Without quoting any one I can say that our missionary 
friends were half sick over the attack on our faith and one said: 
“You ought to be proud to be represented by such a man as 
Drehitay’ 

In this way and every way Dr. Etz has done us good. We 
have had satisfactory talks about all our problems. Things ex- 
tremely difficult to set down in a letter, things needing to be seen 
and sensed as well as read about, are now understood. Matters 
which have hung fire for lack of sufficient understanding to bring 
a decision, can now be decided. Moreover, an adequate report 
of exactly what is here will be taken home and given forth by a 
source above suspicion of bias. 

As for the visit itself it was delightful for us all. Now that 
it is over we can see what we might have done and did not. For 
example, we missed seeing Kagawa by barely ten minutes. But 
of our own work Dr. Etz has seen all there is, has appraised it and 
photographed it and understands it. He will tell what he has 
seen as he goes from place to place, and within a year we shall 
know what the churches really wish to do about it. 

Meanwhile, we are more grateful than words can say to the 
men who made this visit possible. 

H. M. Cary. 

Tokyo, Japan, June 17. 


* * 


FUNDS NEEDED FOR IMPORTANT R. O. T. C. CASE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your readers will recall that almost a year ago the U. S. 
Supreme Court declined jurisdiction in the case of a conscientious 
objector to compulsory military training at the University of 
Maryland. Those of us who were disappointed in the outcome 
of that case because we believed it raised hitherto unadjudicated 
questions of constitutional law, are happy to report that a similar 
case is scheduled for oral argument before the Supreme Court 
during its coming October term. 

The forthcoming case involves two student conscientious 
objectors who were suspended from the University of California 
because of their refusal to enroll in the R. O. T. C. Their de- 
fense is being briefed by an able constitutional lawyer from Los 
Angeles. To finance this litigation a California committee under 
the chairmanship of Bishop James C. Baker is seeking to secure 
funds from supporters on the Coast. But additional funds— 
approximately two thousand dollars—are urgently needed to 
supplement the amounts thus far raised. 

A Supreme Court decision in this case will go far toward de- 
fining the constitutional rights of conscientious objectors to the 
peace-time conscription which prevails in twenty-eight of our 
civilian secondary schools and ninety-one of our colleges and 
universities. Basic civil and religious liberties are at stake. 
Those zealous to safeguard these—all old-fashioned Americans, 
those of orthodox religious views who believe the realm of con- 
science should be free from state domination, pacifists, liberals 
and radicals alike—are urged to share in financing the defense of 
these conscientious objectors. Donations may be sent directly 
to the Rev. John Gabrielson, Box 54, Pacific Palisades, Cali- 
fornia, who is treasurer of the local committee. 

Roger Baldwin, 
Director American Civil Liberties Union, 
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Wilson the Man 
Woodrow Wilson: The Caricature, the 


Myth, and the Man. By Edith 
Gittings Reid. (Oxford University 
Press. $3.50.) 


The author of a splendid short Life 
of Sir William Osler (“The Great Physi- 
cian’) has now given us an intimate pic- 
ture and appraisal of another of her dis- 
tinguished friends. The volume is very 
readable, sufficiently personal without 
being merely anecdotal, and comprehen- 
sive in its range. It is only incidentally 
that it challenges the myth or discredits 
the caricature; the first concern is to pre- 
sent the man and in this it is really success- 
ful. 

Of course, there are other studies of 
Wilson that, for one purpose or another, 
are important. Ray Stannard Baker’s 
definitive biography is assembling the re- 
sults of exhaustive research into documents 
and of official as well as friendly reminis- 
cence; President Dodd of Princeton has 
made a study of ‘‘Wilson and His Work” 
that is indispensable. But Edith Reid, 
profiting by the labors of others, has added 
the notable touch of intimate yet critical 
judgment which could come only from an 
admirer who was also a counsellor. 

The author sees Wilson’s ‘“‘tragic fight 
for an ideal” as “‘typical of the eternal 
struggle of civilization against barbar- 
ism.” Her estimate of Wilson is suggested 
by her comment that some day his remains 
should be “‘carried across the ocean and rest 
in the temple of the League of Nations,’’ 
since while he lived for America he “‘gave 
his life fer the peace of the world.’ (In- 
cidentally, there would be far more to be 
said for such a resting-place than for that 
which now claims him; his genius was not 
one that would have been at home in an 
Episcopal cathedral.) The personal char- 
acter of Wilson receives high praise. 
“There is a stratum that runs through the 
world quite free from alloy; it is the highest 
civilization reaches; there live the men and 
women who have no need of pretense, for 
they are the thing they seem to be. They 
can be kind without thought that they are 
conferring a favor; they need no badge to 
augment their self-respect, or any other 
person to bolster up their importance. 
They are free and unafraid. In that class 
were Woodrow Wilson and his wife, a class 
rather puzzling to many officials in Wash- 
ington.” 

Yet our author is not indiscriminate in 
her judgments. She recognizes Wilson’s 
over-sensitiveness and unduly intense 
nature, and sees how this limited his suc- 
cess, as when he impulsively gave his mind 
and heart to people without understanding 
them, or when he suffered in the presence 
of bitter and malicious criticism. 

The most striking feature of Wilson’s 
life, brought out even more clearly by 


' boy has,’ he said when at Princeton. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Edith Reid than by other writers, is one 
not popularly understood. Too many 
people supposed that Wilson turned from 
academic cloisters to the political arena 
unprepared for the complex practical tasks 
ahead. The fact is that he was realizing 
a life-time’s ambition. He had through- 
out desired to serve his country in political 
life and entered the teaching profession 
only as a path which, at the moment, 
seemed most likely to lead to his goal. 
His father early instilled into him a rare 
self-confidence and the conviction that he 
had gifts marking him out for leadership. 
In a sense “‘he never was a child,” so early 
did serious purposes discipline his energies. 
He studied great statesmen and the history 
and nature of government, he subjected 
every word he wrote to vigilant self- 
criticism, and even exchanged letters with 
a friend for the sake of practice in clear 
and forceful writing, he participated in 
debate and discussion, and all because he 
had a goal, a goal which was ideal and 
which he believed to be realizable. For the 
sake of the race he was running he was 
ready to “lay aside every weight.’ He 
specialized, though the science of politics, 
being ‘‘the science of the life of man in so- 
ciety,” is a broad enough interest to save 
its specialists from narrowness or one- 
sidedness. The note he struck as a boy 
was one with which his whole life har- 
monized. And this singleness of purpose, 
his desire to understand in order that he 
might serve, justified his own saying, 
“Where the individual should be indomit- 
able is in the choice of direction.” 

The consistency as well as the nature of 
Wilson’s purpose is well brought out in a 
paragraph which summarizes his achieve- 
ments up to the first two years of his ad- 
ministration. 

“The Mexican policy, the tariff reform, 
the currency reforms, the trust laws, the 
Chinese loan decision, and the Panama 
tolls question, these, settled by him in the 
first two years .... are stamped all 
over with his mind and purpose. Special 
privilege, the exploiting of one class for the 
benefit of another, he would prevent if he 
could. Perhaps the dominant keynote of 
his life was the conception of justice. 
‘Give me justice and I will take care of 
myself,’ he said when a young man in 
Georgia. ‘The poor boy must have the 
same right at the university that the rich 


people of New Jersey shall not be cheated 
by the bosses,’ he said, when Governor of 
New Jersey. ‘Justice, and only justice, 
shall always be our motto,’ he said in his 
first presidential inaugural address.”’ 

The confidence Wilson early developed, 
indicated as early as 1886 in a letter, in 
which he said he felt that in matters in 
which he had qualified himself to speak he 
could never be any man’s follower, re- 


_ in well-meaning compromise. 


‘The . 


mained to give him strength in his political 
life. Yet it proved a dangerous virtue. 
No living man could advise him; he would 
admit only the authority of the great. 
statesmen of the past whose ideas had 
been tested. He could use a man like 
Colonel House but only as an extension of 
his own personality, so to speak. : 

We cannot be too often reminded how 
events have justified the judgment of 
Woodrow Wilson and deepened our cause 
for regret that at Paris he became involved 
He warned 
us that the peace should be one without 
victory. (He had seen the cost of ‘‘vic- 
tory’? after the Civil War.) Victory, he 
saw, would mean “peace forced upon the 
loser, a victor’s terms forced upon the 
vanquished.” It would be accepted “in 
humiliation, under duress, at an intol- 
erable sacrifice, and would leave a sting, 
a resentment, a bitter memory upon 
which terms of peace would rest, not 
permanently, but only as upon quicksand. 
Only a peace between equals can last.’ 
No right exists, he said, “to hand people 
about from sovereignty to sovereignty 
as if they were property.” Well may 
Edith Reid add that “the present condi- 
tion of the world is a complete confirma- 
tion’”’ of Wilson’s ideas. But Wilson’s 
signature was placed on the Versailles 
Treaty, and he was partner to the ar- 
rangements which did “hand people 
about”? from sovereignty to sovereignty. 

Mrs. Reid suggests in a very delicate 
way how unfortunate were Wilson’s sur- 
roundings in the last years of his iife, 
and tells us that Colonel House believes 
the League (with a few reservations) 
would have passed the Senate if only he 
could have reached the President. It is 
conveyed to us that a certain jealousy 
was at work to isolate Wilson from his 
old friends. 

“Important questions were met, as 
was thought best, by people whose ideals 
were not in the least his.”” After his first 
wife’s death his “close relationships were 
with people of quite a different outlook.” 
The anxiety of the Cabinet, left leader- 
less, of the Vice President, wholly uncer- 
tain what to expect, and of the country, 
while all sorts of rumors circulated regard- 
ing the sick President’s condition, is well 
brought out, together with the significance 
of the unfortunate situation. 

The life ended in a tragedy which was 
not personal, but one humanity shared 
and still shares. ‘The fog of the present 
is too dense, and the end of the road too 
far ahead,” to allow us to estimate what 
stature men will attribute to Woodrow 
Wilson generations from now. But here 
is a man to whom we can be no more in- 
different now that he is dead than were 
his friends and enemies while he lived. 

A Ee Bas. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


SUNDAY, JULY 22, AT FERRY 
BEACH 


Last year on the opening Sunday of the 
Religious Education Conference a number 
of persons within driving distance of Ferry 
Beach attended morning service in the 
grove. Some remained for the afternoon 
and evening sessions. To do this next 
Sunday will be well worth while. We 
recommend it to all who are interested in 
combining a day at the shore with at- 
tendance at services which will be both 
informing and uplifting. 

Church school will be held at the Row- 
land at 9.80. (The institute is operating 
on daylight saving time.) Worship will 
be led by Rev. L. Griswold Williams and 
the theme will be “Exercise for Unde- 
veloped Souls.”” At 10 o’clock the group 
will divide, young people and adults having 
separate class discussions. Miss Carter, 
who will lead the young people in their 
thinking, has chosen for a topic, “‘Does It 
Make Any Difference What I Believe?” 
Provision will be made for the children who 
are present during this hour to hold their 
sessions out of doors. An experienced 
teacher will be in charge. 

At 11 o’clock church service will be held 
in the grove. The preacher will be Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, minister of the 
Unitarian church at Bangor, Maine. 
His subject will be ‘‘Living on a New 
Front.” In the afternoon at 4.30 the first 
session of the course which Mr. Williams 
is to give on Religious Drama will be held 
in the grove. Under the title ‘‘Restoring 
Drama to the Church,”’ Mr. Williams will 
present the historical and psychological 
background for an understanding of the 
week’s course. This lecture, however, 
will be a unit in itself and will be open to all 
delegates and visitors. At 7 o’clock in 
the grove Miss Carter will hold the first 
meeting of her class on Young People’s 
Personal Religious Problems. The eve- 
ning program of pictures and music at 
Rowland Hall will begin at 8 o’clock. 
This will be in charge of Rev. Vincent B. 
Silliman, minister of the First Parish 
Church (Unitarian) of Portland. 

The list of delegates to the institute is 
growing, and we anticipate a week of good 
fellowship, of deepening purpose, of en- 
richment of mind and spirit. If you can- 
not be with us on Sunday, we shall wel- 
come you any other day during the week. 
You may visit class sessions in the morn- 
ing, join in the afternoon’s recreational 
program, take part in the adult conference 
at 7 o’clock (unless your age permits at- 
tendance at the young people’s class). 
This is a new feature this year. A topic 
of special interest to the experienced 
workers in our churches has been chosen 
for each evening, and the session will be 
conducted by different leaders. Just a 


hint of what is in store for those who are 
eligible—on Tuesday evening Rev. Hilda 
L. Ives of Portland will discuss ‘‘Religious 
Ideals in Marriage and Parenthood.” If 
you should decide upon Friday as the day 
you will spend at Ferry Beach it will be 
necessary to notify Mr. Needham in ad- 
vance. For that evening instead of supper 
we shall have our second annua! institute 
banquet. And that means special ar- 
rangement of tables, seating, and all the 
rest. This will be followed by commence- 
ment at the Rowland, the awarding of 
credits and diplomas, a service of conse- 
cration and the dramatic presentation of 
“The Sacred Flame.” 

Come to Ferry Beach if you can. 
wili be welcome there. 

ok * 
THE GCUTCOME 


To all those who contributed in any 
way to the work of the General Sunday 
School Association during its fiscal year 
1933-34 we are deeply grateful. Our re- 
quests that per capitas, pledges, etc., be 
paid before our books closed on June 30 
met with fine response. As a result we 
closed the year with a deficit of only $21.49. 
According to some systems of bookkeeping 
we should report no deficit at all, for this 
amount is more than offset by outstanding 
bills for materials and supplies and five 
unpaid pledges. 

Having no convention this year means 
that the annual report of our treasurer, 
Mr. Homans, will not be circulated. But 
because the various items of income and 
expense reveal much of interest and in 
certain instances point definitely to prog- 
ress and growth we shall have more to say 
about this later. 


You 


* * 
ACTION AGAINST THE MOVIES 


Following the lead of the Catholic 
Church an increasing number of Protestant 
groups throughout the country are be- 
coming active in the current movement to 
rid the movies of their filth and tawdriness. 
Here is a social problem to which church 
school teachers and parents should give 
thoughtful attention. The first step in 
this direction is to become informed, to 
know what the movies are showing, what 
effect they are having upon the 28,000,000 
persons under twenty-one years of age 
who see them each week, and, most im- 
portant of all, what the average citizen can 
do to change the present situation. 

Last year in The Christian Century, un- 
der the title ““Your Child and the Movies,” 
Fred Eastman presented a series of seven 
articles studying this urgent problem. 
The following subjects were treated: 
“Your Child and the Movies,” “The 
Movies and Your Child’s Health,” ‘The 
Movies and Your Child’s Emotions,” 
“The Movies and Your Child’s Conduct,” 


“The Movies and Delinquency,” “‘Movies 
and Our Neighbors’ Children,” “What 
Can We Do about the Movies?” This 
series has been reprinted in booklet form 
and is available for distribution. Send 
ten cents to the G. S. S. A. together with 
your name and address and a copy will be 
mailed to you. Learn the facts about the 
movies. But don’t stop there. Use your 
influence to oppose present practices and 
to convert the industry ‘from a public 
enemy to a public friend.” 
ok * 


AN ALL YEAR ROUND BOOK 


The New Vacation Church School. 
By W. Dyer Blair. Harper and Broth- 
ers. Price, $1.50. 


The Director of Weekday and Vacation 
Church Schools has-written a book of 
great value to all workers in religious edu- 
cation, showing in practical fashion how 
the more progressive educational proced- 
ures may be combined with definitely 
Christian objectives. 

In the thinking of many people, the pur- 
pose of the Vacation School is to keep chil- 
dren off the street, and if it had no further 
objective its work would be justified, for an 
effective use of leisure becomes constantly 
a more pressing problem. But Mr. Blair 
makes it clear that the vacation school 
program may and should include the task 
of developing Christ-like personalities. 
Its freedom from precedent and from con- 
ventional requirements makes it possible 
for such a school to give more emphasis 
to creativity. The late Dr. Fredsrick 
Bonser of Columbia University defined 
creativity as “using the experience one 
has in new ways to gain more experience.” 
In this sense the book describes a creative 
program for vacation schools. The first 
chapter pictures a day in such a school and 
subsequent chapters show how creative 
experience may be secured through worship, 
through discussion, through music, drama, 
handwork and play, even through the ad- 
ministration of the school itself. A valuable 
chapter gives ideas for securing cooperation 
from the church, the pupils, the parents 
and the community. In the chapter on 
equipment an interesting section treats of 
“ingenuity in using resources.” Always 
the emphasis is on practice in living. 

Teachers in schools of every kind will 
find problems worked out which will apply 
to their own situation—such as the dif- 
ference between using activities as a de- 
vice to interest children in subject matter 
and because they represent a funda- 
mental need in the growth of children; dis- 
cipline through inward choice and control; 
the use of rewards; attitudes toward war 
and toward race prejudice. 

The appendix contains most valuable 
lists of material for use in program making 

A.G.E. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. and Mrs. Sidney E. Tilden of Hast 
Weare, N. H., announce the birth of a 
son, Joseph Mayo Tilden, July 5. 

Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
visited Charlton, Mass., July 18, to call on 
Mrs. Benjamin Burlingame, a life-long 
Universalist and supporter of the Leader. 

Rev. W. H. Skeels is conducting ser- 
vices through the summer at Schuyler 
Lake, N. Y., at 7.30 p. m., Standard Time. 


Rev. Edwin Cunningham of Winthrop 
Street Universalist Church, Augusta, Me., 
is attending the ministers’ round table 
conference at Union Theological Seminary, 
Columbia University, New York City. - 

Carleton M. Fisher has accepted a 
unanimous invitation to become pastor of 
another “larger parish’? in Maine, King- 
field and New Portland. Mr. Fisher 
is a graduate of St. Lawrence University 
and was finishing his work in the theo- 
logical school when he received the call. 

Rey. Arthur M. Soule of Harrisville, 
R. I., is attending the Union Theological 
Seminary Ministers’ Conference. On July 
22 he will go to Freeport, Maine, for the 
summer. 

Rev. Charles G. Girelius, pastor of 
the Unitarian church in New Orleans, 
has just been granted fellowship as a 
Universalist minister. 


George H. Bowers, of Canton, N. Y., 
has been elected president of the board of 
trustees of the theological school in St. 
Lawrence University in place of the late 
Dr. Potterton, and Dr. Fred C. Leining 
has been elected secretary of the board. 


Prof. Daniel Evans, known to many 
readers of the Leader as D. E., was honored 
by the faculty and students of Andover- 
Newton Theological Seminary lately upon 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his joining the Andover faculty. 


Rev. Harold A. Lumsden of Hoopeston, 
Ill., has accepted a call to Stamford, 
Conn., to begin early in September. 


Bishop Frederick B. Fisher wires us 
that he has accepted a call to Central 
Church, Detroit, made famous by Lynn 
Harold Hough, and therefore has had to 
decline his election as professor of the 
philosophy of religion in Boston Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., has gone to 
the “Little Hill Farm” for a rest, and will 
resume his Cruising series in our next issue. 


Hubert Whitney Dowson and Margery 
Estee Hibbard of Montpelier, Vt., were 
married at the bride’s home Wednesday, 
July 27, by the groom’s father, Rev. J. L. 
Dowson of Woodstock, Vt. Mrs. Dowson 
is the youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. James B. Estee. She is a grad- 


and Interests 


uate of the Finch ‘finishing school in New 


York City, and is a member of the Junior © 


League and of the North Shore Theatre 
Guild in Chicago. Mr. Dowson is head of 
the Latin department at Montpelier 
Seminary, with degrees of A. B. from 
Tufts and M. A. from Columbia. 


Massachusetts 


Charlestown.—Rev. John M. Ratcliff 
pastor. The church closed on June 24 for 
the summer. The Chapin Alliance, Mrs. 
Roger F. Etz, president, has been most 
helpful to the society. There are about 
fourteen active members and by serving 
luncheons at the noon hour, giving con- 
certs such as the one in which Edward 
MacHugh, the radio singer, was the en- 
tertainer, and from a church fair in the 
fall, about $400 was earned. Since the 
first of May this year, they have turned 
over $100 to the church, half of which was 
earned from a supper and sale held in 
June. During the cold weather the meet- 
ings were held at the homes of the mem- 
bers. The ladies sewed for their sales, 
made dresses for some of the children in 
the church school, ete. The Sunday school 
closed on Children’s Sunday. The mem- 
bership remained as of last year. A picnic 
was held at the home of the superintendent. 
Plans are to go on with the organization. 


Vermont 


Washington.—Rey. C. A. Simmons, 
pastor. Children’s Day was observed 
here on July 8. A program arranged and 
directed by Miss Olive P. Calef, who was 
at the organ, provided interest and in- 
spiration for the unusually large con- 
gregation. Five children were baptized. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Sanders of White 
River Junction drove from that town to 
have their two children christened in his 
old home church. Twenty-one children 
of the Sunday school participated in the 
program, which followed the theme of 
“Victory.” Miss Velma K. Lawlor, a 
student in the music department of the 
Keene (N. H.) Normal School, sang 
several beautiful selections. 

OR 


JONES-GARNER CELEBRATION 


Under date of July 4, and from Jersey, 
Ill., there comes to the Leader the following 
interesting story about the lives of two of 
our most faithful servants of country 
churches, Rev. Leon P. Jones and Rey. 
Martha Garner Jones. 


July 4, 1894, at Mowequa, Ill., Dr. N. 
White of Lombard joined in marriage 
Leon P. Jones and Martha D. Garner. 
Earlier in 1893 Mr. Jones was ordained at 
Girard, Ill., and later the same year Mrs. 
Jones was ordained at New Salem, III. 

Team work ministry was taken up at 
Girard and New Salem, and some other 


points in the neighborhood. Called to 
Seneca, Kansas, at the suggestion of Revs. 
J. L. and Sara Stoner, they served about. 
five years, organized and built a church at 
Kelly, Kansas, during that time, and 
preached at several other points in con- 
nection with church extension efforts. 

Returned to Illinois and served a year 
at Macomb and were called from there to 
Blenheim and Olinda, Ontario, where only 
occasional services had been held at in- 
tervals, organized Sunday school and 
young people, holding full time services at 
Blenheim and half time at Olinda. 

Called at suggestion of Rev. F. B. 
Bishop to Marseilles, Ill., but resigned to 
go to New York State at suggestion of 
State Superintendent Weeks. 

Reopened the closed churches at Fulton 
and Oswego and held full-time services in 
both for a year, but though all went well 
in both churches they were not able to pay 
adequate support, nor was the State 
Superintendent able to secure aid. 

Called to Greenville and Eaton, Ohio, 
they held this pastorate at Eaton one year 
and Greenville two years, meantime 
opening services in Richmond and can- 
vassing the city to discover friends and 
adherents. Organized the Richmond 
church with thirty-seven members, Sunday 
school and juniors. Regular services for 
some years, but no sufficient funds to lease 
or build suitable church. 

Took on work in the two southern as- 
sociations of Indiana and resigned at 
Richmond. Organized a small church in 
Scott County, Ind. Revived services at 
Cunot and repaired and renovated their 
chureh, receiving a number of people 
into membership. 

Recalled to Olinda, Ontario, during 
World War, built parsonage addition to. 
their church, met attack on the validity 
of marriages solemnized by Universalist 
ministers, and won final justification and 
slight amendment of Ontario law to make 
clear the validity of marriages performed 
by women ministers. 

Rev. J. L. Everton and Mrs. Eliza 
Everton were resigning on account of his 
breaking health and they requested the 
Women’s Board to call Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones as successors in the Clinton Circuit, 
N. C. 

Served the Clinton Circuit for six years. 
By liberal donations of books from friends 
in the North established the ‘‘Good Will 
Library” at Clinton, and as it required 
room for the books and the church needed 
a room for sales and for social purposes 
succeeded in securing sufficient help to 
build the room connecting church and par- 
sonage without calling on the Board to 
grant aid for that purpose. 

Resigned to settle at Jersey village, 
near the Jersey Universalist church, now 
entering on seventh year of every Sunday 
services. 
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Another “Good Will Library” is estab- 
lished in the pastor’s home in Jersey, and 
several hundred people avail themselves 
of this free library. 

With the cooperation of the Jersey 
church the pastors gave a reception and 
shower to Mr. Dewey Moore of the Jersey 
church and Mrs. Genie (Vann ) Moore. 

The ladies of the church, however, had 
a surprise in store and before the shower 
was inspected they called out the pastors, 
and Mrs. L. C. Pritchard, president of the 
Aid, presented a “Memory Quilt’ on 
which appear the names of all the pastors 
who have served the Jersey church during 
its 104 years of activity, and over four 
hundred friends of the church. Besides 
this several gifts were smuggled in that 
didn’t belong to the Moores’ shower but 
were made a supplementary shower for 
the pastors. 

Mr. Everett Beem responded to the 
toast after luncheon, “Forty Years’ 
Ministry,’ and Mr. Jackson Merrill to 
the toast “‘Forty Years of Married Life.” 

The day was fine and the friends gath- 
ered on the lawn in the evening for re- 
freshments and inspection of gifts and the 
program. 

The recent addition of ten members and 
the general good feeling made this a not- 
able occasion for the church and pastors. 

* * 


LAKE ERIE CONFERENCE 


Once more Unitarians and Universalists 
of the Meadville Federation of Young 
People gathered in summer conference on 
the shores of Lake Erie, June 23-27. The 


site was again Mary Eells Camp at Madi- 


son-on-the-Lake, For the first time in 
three years the time of the conference was 
extended to its original full four days with 
representatives present from the churches 
of Detroit, Mich., Toledo, Cleveland and 
Youngstown, Ohio, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Pittsburgh and Girard, Pa. 

Beginning Saturday evening with the 
conference banquet and dance, the program 
presented four full days of inspiration and 
real stimulus. The principal speakers 
were Rev. Walton E. Cole of the First 
Unitarian Church of Toledo, who con- 
ducted two discussion periods, the first on 
“Building an Effective Personality,” and 
the second on “‘Religion for the Twentieth 
Century,” and Professor Jacob C. Meyer 
of Western Reserve University, who con- 
ducted an evening conference on inter- 
national relations. 

Others on the program were Rey. Wait- 
still H. Sharp of the Unitarian church, 
Meadville, Rev. George A. Gay of Girard, 
and Miss Frances Wood of Detroit, each 
giving one of the late afternoon talks. 
The extremely successful college confer- 
ence period was conducted one afternoon 
by Rev. Dilworth Lupton of the First 
Unitarian Church of Cleveland; and the 
second afternoon by Dean Thomas R. 
Graham of Oberlin College. 

One of the most valuable features of last 


year’s conference was repeated this year 
when Bradford Gale and Warren Witherell, 
representing the national Young People’s 
Religious Union, conducted the two fore- 
noon sessions on “Y. P. R. U. Aims and 
Methods.” 

Newly elected officers of the Lake Erie 
Federation are as follows: President, 
Robert Owens of Pittsburgh; vice-presi- 
dents, Francis Hulbert of Detroit, Ellery 
Harris of Cleveland, Robert Grandmon- 
tagne of Youngstown, Miss Ruth Gay of 
Girard, Walker Johnson of Toledo, Robert 
Cox of Pittsburgh; secretary, Miss Shirley 
Robertson of Pittsburgh; treasurer, Miss 
Betty Strong of Cleveland. 

Tracy Pullman. 


cece 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Robert Whitaker is a Baptist 
clergyman who contributes regularly to 
many papers and magazines. 

Dr. Hubert C. Herring is associate 
editor of Advance. 

Rev. John M. Trout is a Congregational- 
ist, now serving as minister of the Feder- 
ated Church of Sandwich, Mass. He was 
formerly associate secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches. 

Dr. Dwight Bradley has recently re- 
signed from the pastorate of the First 
Congregational Church in Newton Center, 
Mass., to take a full-time professorship 
in Andover-Newton Theological Seminary, 
and to become pastor of Union Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston. He is a member 
of the Council of the Free Church Fellow- 
ship. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes is minister of 
the Community Church in New York City 


and editor of Unity. 
* cS 


_CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 210. Washington, 
Vt., 5. . Fort Plain, N. Y., 9. Herkimer, 
N.Y.,1. Harrisville, R. I.,2. Blenheim, 
Ontario, 1. Olinda, Ontario, 2. Pittsfield, 
Me., 15. Athens, Pa., 2. Towanda, Pa., 
8. Standing Stone, Pa.,1. Total, 256. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NEWS 


The Quillen will be a scene of great ac- 
tivity on Saturday afternoon July 21, with 
the arrival of eighty to a hundred dele- 
gates and visitors for the Religious Edu- 
cation Institute. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews, dean, has 
planned a fine program for Sunday, July 
22. After church school in Rowland Hall 
will come the service under the pine trees 
at 11 o’clock. Visitors are expected from 
near-by points in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. The preacher will be Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman, minister of the Unitarian 
church in Bangor. Sermon subject, 
“Living on a New Front.”’ 

Rev. Gilbert A. Potter of North Attle- 
boro will preach in the grove at 11 a.m., 
Sunday, July 29. 

Those who have been fortunate enough 


to be at Ferry Beach the first part of July 
enjoyed sleeping under blankets and read- 
ing in the daily papers about their less 
fortunate brethren sweltering in the cities. 

Volley ball has come to be one of the 
sports here. Two groups headed by Wil- 
liam Lewis of Tufts and William Metz of 
Bates had a merry contest one evening. 
Mrs. Doris White and Ernest Sodergren 
starred. 

Street lights recently installed give the 
beach road an urban appearance, but re- 
duce the hazards of strolling pairs unmind- 
ful of irregularities in the sidewalk. This 
improvement cost a life; a lineman was 
electrocuted while working on a pole near 
the Quillen. 

The Misses Elsie Anderson of South 
Paris, Me., and Edith Anderson of Wake- 
field spent the week-end of July 7 here 
while on a vacation tour in southern Maine. 
Recent visitors include Rev. Charles 
Haney, Dr. Milton D. Proctor, president 
of Westbrook Junior College, Laurence 
Shorey of Portsmouth, Edward L. Shinn, 
Laura Brown, Howard Dawes, Walter 
Alsen, and Harl Hopkins, all of Arlington, 
Mass. 

Rev. and Mrs. William J. Metz of 
Dexter, Me., stayed over night July 12. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eben. Prescott have been 
busy for several weeks transforming their 
cottage at Camp Ellis to very livable 
summer headquarters for their children 
and grandchildren. Mrs. Eleanor Huck- 
man of St. Louis and “Bobby” are there 


for a time. 
* * 


AS A LOCAL CHURCH SEES IT 


The First Universalist Church of Kent, 
Ohio, of which Ralph Boyd is pastor, has 
lately issued a statement for the commun- 
ity over the signature of the moderator, 
W..W. Warner, which has interest for all 
churches of the faith. 

Mr. Warner says: 

The purpose of this message is to ac- 
quaint our members and friends with the 
aims, purposes and need for a liberal 
church in this community. 

The reason for preparing the message is 
that our minister has felt for some time 
past that our people do not realize the im- 
portance of our work to the people of our 
city and community. We seem to forget 
that our civilization is made up of in- 
dividuals, and that its success or failure is 
dependent upon the efforts of its individual 
citizens. Carelessness and indifference 
will surely result in failure. Success is 
gained by each one doing his share. The 
measure of our success is dependent en- 
tirely upon the proportion of our people 
who enter into the work. 

It is needless for me to say that we all 
hope for success. We want a good com- 
munity in which to live and rear our chil- 
dren, we want our city kept clean and 
beautiful, we want our neighbor to be a 
good citizen, we want our boys and girls to 
associate with honest and energetic youths 
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of their age, we want peace and harmony 
to reign in our land. 

And what is the greatest contributing 
factor to these conditions that we hope 
for? The Liberal Church! What the whole 
race of mankind needs, and wants, is a 
religion that comforts the body as well as 
the soul. For the body is the temple of 
the soul. We need charity, but if we had 
more justice we would need less charity. 
The Liberal Church stands for justice. It 
cries out in unmistakable language against 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

There are signs on the horizon that 
seem to indicate that a change is coming. 
But the task is not done, it is just begun, 
the real work is yet to be done. Whose 
business is it to see that the work is carried 
on? Yours and mine, and all the host of 
liberal Christians throughout the land. 
And how are we to accomplish this great 
work? We are well equipped. We have 
the ability. The method is obvious, it re- 
quires that justice and equal opportunity 
be accorded to all. The only requisite is a 
willingness to work. 

But what ean our small group do in so 
great a task? Well, let us see. We really 
don’t know, for we haven’t tried yet. 
But it is certain that we cannot do our 
best until we get organized. The first 
thing in order is that we get out to our 
church service. This will give us en- 
thusiasm and lend encouragement to the 
whole group. The fellowship and educa- 
tion that we can acquire from the fine ser- 
mons that our ministers deliver each 
Sunday will serve to increase our interest 
in the work. Vital aspects of human life 
are presented in every sermon. We can- 
not get the benefit of these messages 
unless we come to hear them. 

We should have a better attendance at 
our church school. We are attempting, 
through the efforts of a well qualified 
staff of officers and teachers, to teach our 
young people the importance of honesty, 
justice, and good citizenship. Our aim is 
to teach them to live such lives as will 
bring them the greatest measure of hap- 
piness and their associates the assurance 
of a square deal in business. 

The parents should see that their chil- 
dren are encouraged to attend their classes 
regularly every Sunday morning. Truths 
learned in early childhood are seldom for- 
gotten. An hour spent in the church 
school is better for the child than a game 
in the yard or on the street. Why not give 
your child a chance to learn to do his best? 
Your child will soon be grown up, and his 
habits will be formed, Why not urge him 
to form the habit of going to church 
school? 

We need a better understanding of the 
complex civilization of which we are a 
part. We need a better appreciation of our 
responsibility to our neighbor. Weshould 
learn the importance of setting a better 
example for our youth. We need men and 
women who have the courage to openly 


condemn imperialism, and autocracy, 
unfair business dealings, untruthful ad- 
vertising and the nefarious business of 
taking advantage of people because of 
their lack of education. 

We need an educational system which 
will teach our children that justice is more 
important than profits. 

Ag a Liberal Church our aim is to work 
wisely and diligently day in and day out to 
help bring the corrective measures neces- 
sary to meet the needs of the community. 

* * 


THOMAS EDWARD POTTERTON 


The trustees of the theological school 
in St. Lawrence University, at a recent 
meeting, adopted resolutions declaring 
that in the death of Dr. Thomas E. Potter- 
ton, “‘this Board has lost a wise counsellor 
and able head, the institution we repre- 
sent one of its best friends, and the de- 
nomination to which we belong one of its 
outstanding leaders.”’ 

““A graduate of our school,” the resolu- 
tion continues, ““Dr. Potterton early rose 
to prominence in the councils of the. de- 
nomination and served the various churches 
of which he was pastor both wisely and 
well, and the esteem in which he was held 
is well manifested by his long pastorate in 
the church where he died. He departed 
in the full vigor of his manhood and died 
‘in the harness,’ as he desired to do. He 
had been president of our State Conven- 
tion, for many years a member of this 
Board and died its president. Not only 
was he prominent in church work, but he 
took a keen interest in civic life and did 
his part in the affairs of the city where he 
resided. Wherever his lot was cast, he 
was a leader of men and he led them 
wisely and toward the light. Few lives 
have been as useful and fruitful in results 
as his.”’ 

The resolution is signed by J. M. At- 
wood, G. H. Bowers, and J. I. Zoller. 


* ok 


THE YEAR AHEAD OF THE 
WG 15 (eS 


Another National Convention of the 
Y. P. C. U. has come and gone. It was 
more than just an ordinary convention. 
There is every evidence that it means the 
turning point in the destinies of our 
Young People’s Christian Union. No 
group of delegates was ever more serious- 
minded and sincere in facing the problem 
of rehabilitating the national organiza- 
tion. We have heard the challenge. It 
is time for action! 

The incoming executive board has 
dedicated itself to the task of rebuilding 
immediately. Several important steps 
will be taken to make the Y. P. C. U. 
function more effectively. 

We want the vast number of former 
unioners to organize into some sort of 
alumni society. There are many scat- 
tered throughout the country for whom a 
program could be worked out. A means 


of stimulating interest and retaining the 
loyalty of alumni is to be devised shortly. 

Then, too, an effort will be made to 
win the support of all the ministers of 
the denomination, since their attitude 
toward the Y. P. C. U. so vitally affects 
our success. The Y. P. C. U. hopes to 
become a more responsible unit in the 
work of the Universalist Church. 

In the past few years the membership 
losses have been serious and our debt situa- 
tion is acute. But this is not the time to 
give up! Something will be done to remedy 
these evils. These troublesome times de- 
mand that an organization like the Young 
People’s Christian Union keep fighting 
for the principles of Jesus Christ. We 
cannot abandon our ship. The Y. P. 
C. U. must mean something to young 
people. It should guide and-inspire our 
youth. The problems of today should be 
studied very seriously. The fact that the 
Y. P. C. U. has such a splendid spiritual 
background is all the more reason for its 
right to function. Let us give the new 
leadership our genuine cooperation in their 
endeavor to bring us back from the wilder- 
ness. 

Eventually there will no doubt be one 
mighty Liberal Youth Movement. Until 
such time arrives the young people of both 
the Unitarian and Universalist churches 
are planning to study carefully the prob- 
lem of merger. Viewpoints of all are wel- 
come, for they will, in the end, determine 
our course of action. 

Thus at the start of a new era in our 
work we ask the friends of the Young 
People’s Christian Union to stand by us. 
The union can be no better than we 
choose to make it! 

J. Stewart Diem. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist. 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday, 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universale 
ist). 3819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to 2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.80 a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 likocycles. 

RE} 
UNION SUMMER SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


The National Memorial Church will join All Souls 
Unitarian Church and Mount Pleasant Congrega- 
tional Church in union services from Sunday, June 
24, to Sunday, Sept. 2. From June 24 to July 15, 
inclusive, the services will be in Mount Pleasant 
Church; from July 22 to Aug. 5 in the Universalist 
church; from Aug. 12 to Sept. 2 in All Souls Church. 

The preachers in the National Memorial Church 
will be: July 22, Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed of 
Watertown, New York; July 29, Dr. Frederic W. 
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Perkins; Aug. 5, Rev. Charles H. Emmons of Boston. 

The church will be open for visitors on week-days 
from 10 to 1, and on the Sundays when services are 
held in the other churches from 1 to 3. Universalists 
coming to Washington during the summer will thus 
have opportunities to visit the National Memorial 
Church, 

ay * 
PULPIT BIBLE OFFERED 


Any church desiring a pulpit Bible in first-class 
condition is urged to get in touch with Rev. Tracy 
Pullman, First Unitarian-Universalist Church, Eu- 
clid Avenue at East 82d Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

* ok 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid has pledged $1,000 on 
mortgage of Rowland Hall. A fair is held each year 
during Church School and Missionary Week. 

Articles are urgently solicited from all our churches 
and friends. 

* 
FERRY BEACH SUMMER PROGRAM 


July 21-28. Religious Education Institute. 

July 28-31. Seminar (auspices G. S. S. A.—special 
rate for delegates staying over from the R. E. I. 
Others most welcome.) 

August 4-11. W.N.M. A. Institute. Ministers’ 
Conference. Camp Cheery—Clara Barton Guild 
girls. 

*k o* 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR—AUG. 


To the Friends of Murray Grove: 
This year, more than ever, we shall need your aid. 
Any donation of money or any article that may 
be sold, will be gratefully received. Dressed dolls 
and handkerchiefs wil! be featured at a special table. 
(Mrs. Robert) Elizabeth M. Tipton, 
Chairman of the Fair Committee. 
ae 
GEORGIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual session of the Georgia Universalist 
Convention will meet at the Canon Church, Thurs- 
day through Sunday, August 16 to 19, 1934, to hear 
reports, elect officers, and transact any other business 
that may legally come before the session. All of our 
churches are urged to send delegates. 

L. C. Prater, Secretary. 
eee 


A GOOD OPPORTUNITY 


There is an opportunity for a middle-aged woman 
to secure a good home with a fine family in Wellesley, 
Mass. Her duties would be the care of a child of 
two. Wages about $1 to $2 per week. Family 
consists of the father of the child and his sister, who 
does all the housekeeping. If interested, please get 
in touch with Mrs. Florence I. Perin, 23 Naples Road, 
Brookline, Mass. 


17-18, 1934 


* 


COMMUNION SET 


Any church desiring to secure a cormmunion set 
composed of a tankard and two goblets may receive 
information concerning such a set, which is avail- 
able, by writing to the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

es 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Dual fellowship has been granted by the Central 
Committee of Fellowship to Rev. Charles G. Girelius, 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church of New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, as of July 12, 1934. 

Roger F’. Hitz, Secretary. 


* Ox 
ONTARIO ASSOCIATION 


The annual ‘Universalist Day” of the Ontario 
Association of Universalists will be held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Hill on the Victor-Mendon 
Road in Victor, N. Y., on Wednesday, July 25. All 
Universalists within traveling distance are cordially 
invited to be present. Lunch at noon followed by 
addresses in the afternoon. Those attending are ex~ 
pected to bring their own lunch, cups, plates and 
silver. Coffee and ice cream are served on the 
grounds at a nominal price. For further particulars, 
address Mrs. Fanny McGonegal, 220 Dorchester 
Road, Rochester, N. Y. 


Obituary 


Miss Helen D. Haseltine 


Miss Helen D. Haseltine, well known music teacher, 
died Thursday morning, July 5, at her home in 
Lawrence, Mass. She was born in Lawrence forty- 
eight years ago, the daughter of Phineas W. and 
Georgianna D. Haseltine. She formerly served as 
organist at the Unitarian church, North Andover; 
Church of Good Shepherd (Universalist) and First 
Baptist Church in Lawrence. She was a member of 
the Church of Good Shepherd (Universalist) and was 
connected with the Mission Circle and was formerly 
superintendent of the cradle roll of that church. 

Funeral services were conducted at the home on 
Saturday afternoon, Dr. C. Guy Robbins, pastor of 
the Universalist church, officiating. Burial was in 
Bellevue Cemetery. 


Rev. Carrie W. Brainard 


Miss Carrie Brainard, for twenty-five years a 
Universalist minister, died at Peoria, Illinois, on 
April 8. 

She was born in Lee, N. Y., on Sept. 30, 1852. Her 
parents took her to Oneida, Illinois, when she was 
three years old and she passed her childhood on a 
farm near there. 

She was graduated from Lombard College in 1875 
and three years later went to St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity to prepare for the Universalist ministry. 
She was ordained in 1881, and held pastorates in 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. Hers was a splendid 
ministry. Simple in manner, clear of thought and 
direct of speech, she exercised a stimulating influence 
as pastor and teacher, and her life is held in grateful 
remembrance by a wide circle of friends in the Middle 
West. 

Seventeen years ago she retired from the ministry, 
and went to Peoria to live. Here she identified her- 
self with the local church, and without presuming on 
her former professional career, took her place as a 
lay worker. Her church interest was broad and con- 
stant. She kept in close touch with denominational 
affairs, wrote letters of encouragement to missionary 
friends, and was thoroughgoing in her liberalism. 

Memorial services were conducted on April 10 by 
Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott at the Guyer Home in 
Peoria. 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 

240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


y 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtiul Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schc- 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C, Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 
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Grackling 


One of the clerks at the employment 
agency was a bit of a wit, and he was pre- 
paring to gain a laugh at the expense of 
the next in the line. 

“Where were you born?”’ he asked the 
man, a Scotchman. 

“‘Glasca’,’’ was the reply. 

“Glasgow! Whatever for?” continued 
the funny one. 

“T wanted to be near mother,”’ said the 
other with devastating meekness.—Ti- 


Bits. . 
ee 


A recent speaker before a woman’s or- 
ganization, talking on Persia, was telling 
about how careless the men over there are 
with their wives, and said it was no un- 
common sight to see a woman and a donkey 
hitched up together. Then he laughed, and 
said when he made that statement in a 
speech at Detroit, one of the ladies in the 
audience piped up: 

“That’s not so unusual—you often see it 
over here too.’”’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 


Harold: “‘Where are you going, mam- 
ma?” 

Mother: ‘‘Papa and I are going to a sur- 
prise party.” 

Harold: ‘“‘Can’t I go too—and can’t we 
take Bobby and Susie along, too?” 

Mother: “No, you weren’t invited.” 

Harold: ‘‘Well, don’t you think they’d be 
lots more surprised if you took us all?”— 
Pathfinder. 

* * 

A radio station to be erected in Turkey 
will be able to send messages to America. 
We can hardly wait to know what kind of 
tooth paste they use over there.— Nash- 
ville Tennessean. 

* x 

He: “Anyhow, Congress hasn’t put a 
tax on brains.” 

She: “Well, generally speaking, the rev- 
enue wouldn’t be worth while.’”—Epwerth 
Herald. 

* * 

“But how did the police spot you in 
your woman’s disguise?” 

“T passed a milliner’s shop without look- 
ing in at the window.’—Gente Nostra 
(Rome). 

* * 

First Snake (at the zoo): ““Here comes a 
woman.” 

Second Ditto: “I’m glad I’m not in her 
shoes!”’—Hachange. 

* * 

It is fortunate that the Chicago fair is 
to be open again this year. Mr. Insull 
missed it last year—Duluth News-Tribune. 

x Ox 

It seems strange that no philanthropy 
has yet suggested a ““Be Kind to General 
Johnson Week.”’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

* * 

Often when a person starts to rest on his 
laurels he discovers they are poison ivy.— 
Ohio State Journal. 
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